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RICHARD BAXTER. 


BY JAMES STEPHENS. 





Had Charles been permitted to follow the dic- 
tates of his own easy nature, or of his religious 
predilections, he would (though for precisely 
opposite reasons) have emulated the zeal of 
Cromwell for liberty of conscience.. He would 
gladly have secured that Geedom to his Roman 
Catholic subjects; and would still more gladly 
have relieved himself from the trouble of perse- 
cating the Profestant Dissenters. But the time 
was still unripe for such hazardous experiments. 
At the dictation of Clarendon, he was made to 
assure his Parliament that he was ‘‘as much in 
love with the Book of Common Prayer as they 
could wish, and had prejudices enough against 
those who did not love it."? Within two years 
from his return, the depth and sincerity of this 
affection were attested by the imprisonment of 
more than four thousand Quakers, and by the 
promulgation of the act of Uniformity. Among 
the two thousand clergymen whom this law ex- 
cluded from the Chureh, Baxter was on every 
account the most conspicuous. He had refused 
the bishopric of Hereford, and the united inter- 
est of Charles and Clarendon had been exerted in 
vain (so with most elaborate hypocrisy it was 
pretended) to recover for him acuracy at Kid- 
derminster. He for ever quitted that scene of 
his apostolical labors; and in the forty-seventh 
year of his age, bowed down with bodily infirm- 
ities, was driven from his home and his weeping 
congregation, to pass the remainder of his life in 
loathsome jails or precarious hiding-places ; there 
to achieve, in penury and almost ceaseless pain, 
works without a parallel in the history of En- 
glish theological literature, for their extent, or 
their prodigality of mental resources. 

Solitude was not among the aggravations of 


Over thedeclining years of Baxter's life, friend- 
ship, as well as conjugal love, threw a glow of 
consolation which no man never needed or ever 
valued more. His affectionate record of his 
associates has rescued some of their names from 
oblivion. Such is the case with **good old Si- 
mon Ash, who went seasonably to heaven at the 


who, having a good estate, and a very good wife 


ways cheerful, without profuse laughter, or lev- 
ity, and never troubled with doubtings,”’ he im- 
parted to others the gaity of his own heart, and 
died as he had lived, ‘‘in great consolation and 
cheerful exercise of faith, molested with no fears 
or doubts, exteedingly glad of the com of 
his friends, and greatly encouraging all about 
him.” Such also was “good Mr James Walton, 
commonly called the weeping prophet; of a most 
holy blameless life, and, though learned, greatly 
averse ta controversy and dispute;’’ a man who 
had struggled successfelly against constitutional 
melancholy, until troubkd with the sad case of 
the Church aad the r#tade of ministers cast 
out, ane .si'ss own unswriceableness, he con- 
sumed to death.” 

‘To the Democritus and Heraclitus of noncon- 
formity, a far greater name succeeds in the cata- 
logue of Baxter’s friends. In the village of Ac- 
tun, Sir Matthew Hale had found an occasional 
retreat from the cares of his judicial life; and de- 
yoted his leisure to science and theology, and to 
social intercourse with the ejected Nonconform- 
ist. In an age of civil strife, he had proposed to 
himself the example of Atticus, and like that ac- 
complished person, endeavored to avert the en- 
mity of the contending parties by the fearless 
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ed to a passage in the libel,which stated, that|reason. It does not allow itself to be tested by 
‘‘great respect is due to those traly called bish-| 9 appeal to any standard superior to itself.— 
ops amongst us.”’ ‘‘Ay,” said Jeffries, this is| Not only is no reason proffered, no inquiry is al- 
your Presbyterian cant, truly called to be bish-|lowed. To ask for proof is to renounce your 
ops; that is of himself and such rascals, called | p-ety. ‘That which is the blindest is the best.— 
the bishops of Kidderminster, and other such | ‘hus ignorance is the parent of devotion. 
places. The bishops set apart by such factious| But this does not answer the first conditions 
—snivelling Presbyterians as himself; a Kidder- of our nature, nor can it survive the antagonism 
minster bishop he means, according to the say- of free inquiry. It sets at nought every princi- 
ing of alate learned author, every parish shall | ple of true worship, for God will accept only 
maintain a tythe-pig metropolitan.” Baxter | that which comes fiom an enlightened under- 
offering to speak again, Jeffries exploded in the standing and a eanctified heart. On other 
following apostrophe. ‘Richard! Richard! | gTounds, infidelity rejects our standard. It re- 
dost thou think here to poison the court? Rich- | Ceives nothing but the light of nature. The no- 
ard thou art an old fellow—and old knave ; thou | tions and feelings of its advocates concerning the 
hast written books enough to load a cart, every | book may be yery dissimilar. Some, with Her- 
one as full of sedition, I might say treason, as an | bert, wiil eulogize its morality, its poetry, and 
egg is full of meat. Hadst thou been whipped | #®tiquity; others, with Paine, may find their 
out of thy writing trade forty years ago, it had malignity unutterable, with all the forms of ri- 
been happy. I Jnow that thou hast a mighty | aldry and abuse. They may differ from each 
party, and I see a great many of the brotherhood | Other as widely as the limits of pavtheism, athe- 
in corners, waiting to see what will become of| ism, deism, or Socinianism will allow. Yet 
their mighty don, and a doctor of your party at | they al) find a bond ef brotherhood in this—they 
your elbow ; but I will erash you all. Come, | deny that there is am#wthority in gospel. to 
what do you say for yourself, you vit-koave— | which, we must spree, and Oy Which we must 
come speak up, what doth he say’? Iam not be concluded. ere then is our distiaction.— 
afraid of him, or of all the snivelling calves you We desire to worship God; we feel the light of 
have got about you,’”"—alluding to some persons | Dature is insufficient; we know the Almighty 
who were in tears at this scene. ‘Your Lord-| has revealed his will,—with that revelation we 
ship need not,’”’ said Baxter, ‘‘for I'll not hurt | 47 content. In this we are ae. ee 

you. But these things will surely be under-| | ?- By recognizing this standard we limit our 
stood one day; what fools one sort of Protes- | @sagreements, and provide Sor their settlements. 
tants are made, to prosecute the other.” Then It must be conceded that that is not in controver- 
lifting up his eyes to Heaven he said, “I am not| 8Y betwixt us, which the bo¢k does not men- 
concerned to answer such stuff, but am ready to| on; and that caanot be of primary importance 
produce my writings, in confutation of all this; which is but rarely and incidimtglly introduced. 


and my life and conversation are known to many The onl¥ indication that one subject is of more 
in this nation.’’ consequence than another, is ts prominence and 





discharge of his duties to all, without ministering | 
to the selfish ends of any. The frugal simplici- 
ty ‘of his habits, his unaffected piety and studious 
pursuits, enabled him to keep this hazardous path 
with general esteem, though he was more indebt- 
ed for safety to his unrivalled eminence as a law- 
yer and a judge. Though Cromwell and Lud- 
low rebelled against the Papal authority of West- 
minster Hall, their age laged far behind them. 
In the overthrow of all other institutions, the 
the courts in which Fortescue and Coke had ex- 
plained or invented the immemorial customs of 
England, were still the objects of universal ven- 
eration; and the supremacy of the law secured 
to its sages the homage of the people. Never 
was it rendered more justly than to Hale. With 
the exception of Roger North, we remember no 
historian of that day who does not bear an un- 
qualified testimony to his uprightness, to the 
surpassing compass of his professional learning, 





his lot. Margaret Charlton was a lady of gen- 
tle birth, rich in the gifts of nature and of for- 
tune. She dwelt in her mother's house at Kid- 
derminster, where both parent and child found in 
Baxter their teacher and spiritual guide. ‘In 
her youth, pride and romances, and company 
suitable thereto, did take her up.” Bat sick- 
ness came, and he ministered to her anxieties : 
and health returned, and he led the thanksgiving | 
of the congregation ; and there were mental con- | 
flicts in which he sustained her, and works of 
mercy in which he directed her, and notes were | 
made of his sermons, and passages were tran- 
scribed from his consolatory letters, and gradual- | 
ly—but who needs to be told the result! Mar- 
garet was no ordinary woman. Her ‘‘strangely 
vivid wit’’ is celebrated by the admirable John 
Howe; and her widowed husband, in ‘The 
breviate of life,” has drawn a portrait the origi- 
nal of which it would have been criminal not to 
love. ‘Timid, gentle, apd reserved, and nursed | 
amidst all the luxuries of her age, her heart was 
the abode of affections so intense, and of forti- 
tude so enduring, that her meek spirit, impa- 
tient of one selfish wish, progressively acquired 
all the heroism of benevolence, and seemed at 
length incapable of one selfiish fear. In prison, 
in sickness, in evil report, in every form of dan- 
ger and fatigue, she was still with unabated 
cheerfulness at the side of him to whem she 
had pledged her conjugal faith ;—prompting him 
to the discharge of every duty, calming the as- | 
perities of histemper, his associate in unnumber- | 
ed acts of philanthropy, embellishing his humble 
home by the little arts with which a cultivated | 
mind imparts its own gracefulness to the mean- 
est dwelling place; and during the nineteen | 
years of their union joining with him in one un- | 
broken strain of filial affiance to the Divine | 
mercy, and of a grateful adoration for the Divine 
goodness. Her taste and habits had been mould- 
ed into a perfect conformity to his. He cele- 
brates her Chatholic charity to the opponents of 
their religious opinions, and her inflexible ad- 
herence to her own; her high esteem of the 
active and passive virtues of the Christian life, 
as contrasted with a barren orthodoxy ; her no- | 
ble disinterestedness, her skill in casuistry, her 
love of music, and her medicinal arts. Peace 
be to the verses which she poured out not to ex- 
tol butto animate herdevotion. If Margaret was | 
wooed in strains over which Sacharrissa would | 
have slumbered, Baxter's uncouth rhymes have | 
acharm which Waller's lyrics cannot boast— | 
the charm of purity, and reverence and truth. 
The Eloise of Abelard, and the Eloise of Rous- 
seau, revealing but too accurately one of the dark 
chambers of the human heart, have poisoned the 
imagination, and rendered it difficult to conceive 
of such ties as those which first drew together 
the souls of the Nonconformist minister and his 
papil;—he approaching his fiftietth and she scare- 
ly past der twentieth year; he stricken with pen- 
ury, disease, and persecution, and she in the en- 
joymeat of affluence and of the world’s alluring 
smiles. It was not in thefreign of Charles the Sac- 
ond, that wit or will were wanting to ridicule,or 
to upbraid such espousals. Grave men sighed 
over the weakness of the venerable divine; and 
gay men disported themselves with so effective 





an in¢ident in the tragi-comedy of life. Much 
had the great moralist written upon the benefits 
of clerical celibacy; for, ‘‘when he said so, he 





thought he should die a bachelor.”’ Something | 
he wrote as follows, in defence of his altered | 
opinions: —* The ansnitableness of our age, and 
my former known purposes against marriage and 
against the conveniency of minister's marriage, 
who have no sort of necessity, made our marriage 
the matterof much talk;*’ but he most judicious- 
ly proceeds, ‘‘the true opening@f her case and 
mine, and the many strange occurrences which 
brought it to pass, would take away the wonder 
of her friends and mine that knew us, and the 
notice of it would conduce to the understanding 
= Some other passages of our lives. Yet wise 
shea be whom lam advised, think it better 
Both See personal particularities at this time. 
extraordinary and in sina Sheee ee ee 
the world tae it doth not mach concern 
socbiee, voile twainted with.’’ Under this 

ys ‘wed the fact that Margaret herself 


first felt, or first be 
‘\rayed the truth, that a sub- 
Junary affection had blended itself with their de- 


votional feelings; and that sho ..,.. i 

claim that place in her hous cline oligas of 
human beings has still left for mere human s 

pathy. it was an attachment hallowed one eas 
side by all that can give dignity to the saiaia 
to which all are alike subject. To her M afford. 
ed the daily delight of supporting in his gigantic 
labors, and of soothing in his unremitted cares, a 


and the exquisite skill with which it was em- 
ployed. That agreeable, though most prejudiced 
writer, refuses him not only this, but the still 
higher praise of spotless patriotism, and ridicules 
his pretentions as a philosopherand divine. Bax- 
ter, an incomparably better judge, thought far 
otherwise. In the learning in which he then ex- 
celled all others, he assigned a high station to 
Hale: and has recorded that his ‘‘conference, 
mostly about the immortality of the soul and oth- 
er philosophical and foundation points, was so | 
edifying, that his very questions and objections | 
did help me to more light than other men’s solu- | 
tions.’’ Differing on those subjects which then | 
agitated society, their minds, enlarged by nobler 
contemplations, rose far above the controversies 
of their age; and were united in efforts for their | 
mutual improvement, and for advancing tho in- | 
terests of religion, truth, and virtue. It was a 
grave and severe, but an affectionate friendship; 
such as can subsist only between men who have 
lived in the habitual restraint of their lower fac- 
ulties, and in the strenuous culture of those pow- 
ers which they believe to be destined hereafter, | 
and to be ripening now, for an indefinite expan- | 
sion and dn immortal existence. 

From such intercourse Baxter was rudely call- 
edaway. Not satisfied with the rigid uniformi- 
ty of professed belief and external observances | 
amongst the clergy of the Established Church, | 
Parliament had denounced a seale of penalties, | 
graduated from fine, to banishment to the plan- } 
tations, againstlaics who should attend any oth- | 
er form of religious worship, even in private | 
houses,where more than five strangers should be 
present. At Acton, a personage of no mean im- 
portanee watched over the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline of the parish. ‘*Dr Ryves, rector of that 
chureh, and of Hadly, dean of Windsor and of 
Wolverhampton, and chaplain in ordinary to the 

<ing,’’ could not patiently endure the irregular- 
ities of his learned neighbor. ‘The Dean indeed 
officiated by deputy, and his curate was a raw 
and ignorant youth; and Baxter (an occasional 
conformist) was a regular attendant on all the sa- 
cred offices. But he refused the Oxford oath, 
and at his domestic worship there were some- 
times found more than the statutable addition to 
the family circle. Such offences demanded ex- 
piation. He was committed to Clerkenwell jail; 
and, when at length discharged from it, was 
compelled to seek a new and more hospitable 
residence. He had his revenge. It was to ob- 
tain, through the influence of one of his most 
zealous disciples, the charter which incorporates 
the Church of England Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel—a return of good for evil for 
which his name might well displace those of 
some of the saints of the calendar. 

While the plague was depepulating London, 
and the silenced clergymen were discharging the 
unenvied office of watching over the multitude 
appointed to death, the King and Clarendon, at 
a secure distance from the contagion, were em- 
ployed in framing the statute which denounced 
the most rigid punishment against any noncon- 
formist minister who should approach within 
five miles of any town in England, or of any par- 
ish in which he had formerly officiated. ‘Totier- 
idge, a hamlet, round which a circle of ten miles | 
in diameter could be drawn without including 
any of the residences thus proscribed to Baxter, 
became his next abode, but was not permitted to 
be a place of security or rest. His indefatiga- | 
ble pen had produced a paraphrase on the New 
Testameut, where the keen scrutiny of his ene- 
mies detected lihels, to be refuted only by the 
logic of the court and prison of the King’s , 
Bench. 

* . + . * 

_The judge [Jeffries] entered the court with 1 
his face flaming, ‘the snorted and squeaked, 
blew his nose and clenched his hands, and Jifted 
up his eyes, mimicking their manner, and run- 
ning on furiously, as he said they used to pray.’’ 
The ermined butfoon extorted a smile frum the 
nonconformists themselves. Pollexfen, the lead- 
ing counsel for the defence, gave into the humor, | 
and attempted to gain attention for his argument | 
by a jest. ‘*My Lord,’’ he said, some will think 
ita hard measure to stop these men’s mouths, 
and not to let them speak through their noses.” 
**Poliexfen,”’ said Jeffries, ‘tl know you well. 
You are the patron of the faction ; this is an old 
rogue who has poisoned the world, with his 
Kidderminster doctrine. He encouraged all the 
womea to bring their bodkins and thimbles, to -| 
carry on the war against their King, of ever | 
blessed memory. An old schismatical knave—a 
hypocritical villian.” ‘My Lord,”’ replied the 
counsel, ‘Mr. Baxter’s loyal and peaceable spir- 
it, King Charles would have rewarded with a 
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husband who repaid her tenderness with unceas- 
ing love and gratitude. ‘To hum it gave a friend 
am Ose presence was tranquility, who tempered | 
¥ her milder wisdom, and graced by her supe- 
rioteleganee, and exalted bv her more confiding 
piety, whatever was austere, or rude, or distrust- 
ful 1n his rugged character. After all, it. must 
be confessed that the story will not fall handsome- 
ly to any niche in the chronicles of romance; 
though, even in that light, Crabbe of Marmontal 
would have made something of it. Yet, unsup- 
ported by any powers of narrative. it is a tale 
which will never want in interest, 80 long as de- 
light shall be felt in contemplating the submission 
of the sternest and most powerful minds to that 
kindly influence which cements and blesses, and 
which should enoble human society. ; 





bishopric, when he came in, if he would have 
conformed.” ‘Ay,’’ said the judge, ‘‘we know 
that ; but what ailed the old blockhead, the un- 
thankful villain, that he would not conform? Is 

€ wiser or better than other men? He hath 
been, ever since, the spring of the faction. I 
am sure he has poisoned the world with his lin- 
sey-woolsey doctrine, a conceited—stubborn, fa- 
natical dog.”” Atter one counsel, and another, 
had been overborne by the fury of Jeffries, Bax- 
ter himself took up theargument. ‘+My Lord,” 
he said, *‘I have been so moderate with respect 
to the Church of England, that | have incurred 
the censure of many of the Dissenters on that ac- 
count.”’ ‘Baxter for Bishops,” exclaimed the 
judge, ‘it is a merry conceit indeed. Turn to 
it, turn to it!’’ On this one of the counsel turn- 





| beyond the reach of human tyranny. He pos- | Will not be in our fundamental principles. 


from early dawn to nightfall over the sublime 


‘ thize with it, we are delivered from pollution ; 


to perish. To spurn it is to say unto God, 


}and final authority is at once right and beneficial. 


The jury returned a verdict of guilty, and but | ¢™phasis here. In that very process, is the ev- 
for the resistance of the other judges, Jeffries ideace augmented, by which all questions con- 
would have added whipping through the city to| Ceraing it must be settled. Ii is true that the 
the sentence of imprisonment. It was to con-| Tange of the Bible is large, bu, still it is limited. 
tinue until the prisoner should have paid five If Christians were to debate nohing but what it 
hundred marks. Baxter was at that time in his | ‘eaches, a vast proporuon of tleir controversies 
70th year. A childless widower, groaning un- would conse. Meanwhile we hee advanced thus 
der the agonies of bodily pain, and reduced by | far. The arbitrarian is appointed, every thing 
former persecutions to sell al] that he possessed ; | }5 0 be referred to it, there vill be no error in 
he entered the King’s Bench prison in utter pov- | the decision, there is no apped from it, and no 
erty, and remained there for nearly two years, | @Xception against it. If we we consistent we 
hopeless of any abode on earth. But the hope of shall approach as near to unity as our present 
a mansion of eternal peace and love raised him condition will allow, and if we do not the fault 


sessed his soul in patience. Wise and good| * We avow that religion isspiritual and per- 
men resorted to his prison, and brought back sonal. If it were a ceremoniaito be performed 
grostiine te bin distant friends, aed ‘euaxien of by proxy, the settlement of it might be delegated 
piety and prodence. Happy in the review of a|' @ few. But in Christianity uch man is made 
well spent life, and still happier in the prospect directly dependent on God. Ee must be vitally 
of its early close, his spirit enjoyed a calm for united with Christ. He has just so much reli- 
which his enemies might well have exchanged | 8108, 45 he has truth operating in his mind and 
their mitres and their thrones. His pen, the heart. The Bible therefore is plain, for it is the 
faithful companion of his troubles, as of his joys, | P@ttimony of all. Itis nota nystery to be ex- 
still plied the Herculanean tasks which habit had | plained by the learned few, but a lesson to be 
rendered not merely easy, but delightful to him ; | acquired by the untutored many. Phe Redeem- 
and what mattered the gloomy walls or the ob-| €T ‘spake openly” to all. ‘*Tte common people 


scene riot of a jail, while he was free to wander | beard him gladly.” It is prodaimed as at once 
' the sign and the glory of this las dispensation,— 


‘the poor have the gospel preached unto them,” 
The way to heaven is plain, an¢ ‘‘the waylaring 
man, though a fool, need not en therein.”’ Ev- 


heights of devotion, or thtough the interminable, 
but to him not pathless wilderness of psycho- 
logy’ There pain and mortal sickness were un- L 
heeded, and his long-lost wife forgotten, or re-|€*Y thing has been carefully arranged, that our 
membered only that he might rejoice in their ap- faith should not stand in the wisiom of men but 
proaching re-union. The altered policy of the |!" the power of God. No provision is made for 
Court restored him for awhile to the questiona-| @® infallible interpretation, and ne such interpre- 
ble advantage of bodily freedom. ‘“‘At this| ton exists. ‘To pretend to the possession of it 
time,”’ said yonnger Calamy, ‘“‘he talked about | 5 blasphemy. It is only one deg:ee of iniquity 
another world like one that had been there, and | 88 to acknowledge it. We repudiate it. We seek 
was come as an express from thence to make a at once the glory of God, aud the rights of his 
report concerning it.” But age, sickness, and | People. We are thus allied with the Deity and 
persecution had done their work. His material | #18 faithful servants. — F : 

frame gave way to the pressure of disease,| | 4: He who recognizes this standard embodies 


though, in the language of one of his Jast associ- the essential principles of true pigty.. He per- 
ates, ‘‘his soul abode rational, strong in faith and forms one act of homage whieh comprenends OT 
hope.” That his dying hours were agitated by implies all the rest. He takes the book of law 
the doubts which had clouded his earlier days, | i bis hand, and swears upon it the oath of sub- 
has been often but erroneously asserted. With | Jection and fealty to the only Governor of the 
manly trath, he rejected, as affectation, the wish | Spiritual world. Phere is in it the germ of all 
for death to which some pretend. He assumed | faith, repentance, and devotion. The kingdom 
no stoical indifference to pain, and indulged in | of God is within him. It will absorb the whole 


no unhallowed familiarity on those awful sub- | 2"; for recognising this truth, what less can he 
jects which oceupy the thoughts of him whose | do than love ut bound by these laws. what can ne | 
eve is closing on sublunary things, and is direct- do but obey ! Meet him in the most distant | 
ed to an instant eternity. In profound lowliness, climes, follow him through the most dissimilar 
with a settled reliance on the Divine mercy, re- | ©!Tcumstances, and yet you will find he is one of 
peating at frequent intervals the prayer of the the regenerated brotherhood. He is taught by 
Redeemer, on whom his hopes reposed, and the same Spirit, and has learned the same les- 
sons. He may not use the same dialect, but he 


breathing ont benedictions on those who encir- 
cled his dying bed, he passed away from a life does the same language, and his thoughts are 
‘ g . ss on : 
substantially the same as your own. The points 


of almost unequalled toil and suffering, to a new , é 

condition of existence, where he doubted not to | 0" which you agree, are those on which you can 
enjoy that perfect conformity of the human to both be most eloquent, for they refer to your 
the Divine will, to which, during his three-score | dearest interest, and stir your deepest passions. 
years and ten, it had been his ceaseless labor to| 1 hey bring you to the melting seenes of Cal- 
> vary, and the raptures of the promised glory; 


attain. ; 
they inspire feelings and prompt an utterance 
which are as universal as the true church on 
THE ONLY STANDARD OF FAITH AND PRAC-| earth, and lasting as the occupations of heaven. 
TICE. [hus you know you have a common life and des- 
tiny. Your hearts are in unison, for the hand 
BY THE REV. JOHN ALDIS. of God has tuned them. You are most one, just 
The Bible is divine. It comes from Gad. It| When you are what you ought to be, and desire 
is invested with his attributes. Its doctrines are 


to be. In prayer and praise, in the effluence of 
truth, its requirements justice, its spirit holiness, | te heart before the great Father, and in tender 
its threatenings and promises uchangeable 


communion with the elder Brother. ‘There is 
faithfulness. Here we hearken to the voice, | ‘he sanctuary of the newjcreated life, where the 
and see the face of God. 


Here the benevolence | glance of the stranger is like sucrilege—a pro- 
of the Almighty is enthroned to dispense its 


favation of your holiest things—you find a deep- 
highest favors. All is provided that is necessa- | © sacredness as you mingle your spirit with his 
ry to enlighten the mind, to sanctify the heart, who is born from above. Through the voyage 
to regulate the conduct, and glorify our eternal | Of life, this indicates our course and its issue.— 
destiny. As our thoughts are conformed to it, | Do they acknowledge our chart, and submit to 
we are free from error; as our affections sympa- 











our pilot? If not, we part company; but if they 
do, we will sail together. We will look upward: 
there is the star that guide us; and at last, when 
every storm is braved and every peril passed, we 
shall rest in heaven. 

5. We thus give all the honor to God. One of 
the greatest evils of denominationalism is that it 
transfers to the creature what is due the creator. 
It trusts the words of man, as being more ex- 
plicit and binding than those of the Holy Ghost: 
itexalts the name of man, or a particular article 
of faith or discipline to occupy the most promin- 
ent place, if not to exert the supremacy of do- 
minion. The church of Rome boasts of itsjunity 
but its only tangible and enduring element, is the 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of the pope. 
It is successful only where itis wicked. This 
papal dominion, viewed in its most harmless 
character, is but the dominion of a creature, and 
therefore a usurpation of the prerogatives of Je- 
hovah. We are referred to this asthe secret of 
its success, the sine gua non of its existence.— 
Yet what honor does it confer vo confess, that to 
secure a unity they have transferred their alle- 
giance to another, and have founded an harmoni- 
ous brotherhood by centway! their spiritual apos- 
66 desire not the knowledge | t@cy universal and complete : 2 ay 
of eeayeceg Soc. it into the ‘say We have no sympathy with the ecclesiastical 
eternal life ; every faculty is filled, every inter- | #8Sumptions which would substitute a creed for 
est is safe: we have the mind and heart of the| the Scriptures, and church for the Saviour.— 
only wise God our Savior. Wondrous book !|Men may ask, to what church do you belong? 
so beneficent and yet so awful, so simple and but we will be content ta We believe in 
yetso vast! At once the tribunal and the the bible as the word of God. ae we shall 
merey-seat ; the fountain of grace and of judg- make a good confession; we shall exalt the only 
ment. name that deserves it; each reference to it will 

Light is thus come into the world, and it is be a corrective of our errors and a stimulus to 
soon ascertained if men love darkness rather |OUr Obedience, and God will acknowledge and 
than light. Here is the fan in the hand of the reward us; for he never forgets his word, “Them 
great Master wherewith he will purge his flour. that honor me, I will honor, they that despise 
The chaff will be driven away, but not a grain | Me shall be ligne esteemed.’’ All the union 


f wheat shall perish. bide the day of| thus acquired will be acceptable in heaven as it 
1B ce soy ge Tose got Wo divine, is beneficent on earth; all that cannot be thus ob- 


all-sufficient, and alone 2 tained must be left as doubtful or bad. [London 


The recognition of this, then, is the only true Baptist Magazine. 
basis of union. Creeds and confessions may 
sometimes be harmless, but they are unsound in 
principle, they never answer the ends they are 
intended for , and often produce very formidable 
evils. But the appeal to the Bible as a divine 


as our actions are guided by it, we are saved 
from guilt. Itis as exempt from mistake as 
from misrepresentation. It was greatly needed. 
The wisest and the best have confessed they 
could not answer the most important questions 
concerning our present condition and future 
prospects. They were equally unable to discov- 
er rules of duty, and to provide the power to 
discharge them. 

Nothing but an infallible guide can rescue us 
at once from danger and from feat ; speculation, 
which yields but a pleasurable excitement when 
unimportant matters are pursued, becomes an- 
guish when our spiritual relations and eternal 
destinies tremble in the balance. God has set 
our minds at rest: from the secret of his glory 
he has put forth his hand, that we may grasp it, 
lean upon it, and follow it all through our jour- 
nev. 

Yet the Bible is armed with a divine authority. 
It demands immediate submission nnd universal 
obedience. Coming from heaven it could do no 
less. To dishelieve is to disobey ; to disobey is 





A THOUGHT. 


Man out-grows his old systems, as the youth 
out-grows the garment oy esti the man 
istinctive princi out-grows the views and habits of his youth. 

ie. Getinctive i Dl Man, by nature, is still too great for his shaped 
creeds, and he must needs be cramped up to wear 
them. ‘There are times when the ‘eal of man 
becomes too deeply conscious of the insufficiency 


1. It 
holy religion. Christianity is equally opposed to 
scepticism and supeystition. He who in his re- 
ligion rejects the New Testament, and he who 
is not content with it,may. be anything else,— 


look calmly on the new phenomena and to ask 
searchingly for their meaning. But angry he 
will not be. [E. G. Holland. 





It is very encouraging to read the accounts 
which we see, of efforts making in England for 
the education of the whole people. We pub- 
lished last week, from the Inquirer, Lord Mor- 
peth’s Speech at the opening of the Manchester 
Atheneum. We give below, from the same 
paper, a speech by Archbishop Whately at the 
public breakfast on the same occasion. Is it not 


getting to be true here, as t {Archhi insi 
wiates What It is In cangtand, Ma our clerks and 


shopmen are having fewer advantages of educa- 
tion and greater dangers than others? The sub- 
ject is one, which deserves to be very carefully 





; up to-the opinion he had formed of their institu- 


considered now, before the evil has become 
fixed as a permanent chronic disease. We pub- 
lish the speech of the Archbishop of Dublin, not 
because of its remarkable ability, but because it 
manifests a spirit honorable to himself, and ar- 
guing well for his influence upon society. If 
all bishops were such, we might almost be ready 
to join the Church. 


THE MANCHESTER ATHENAUM—-PUBLIC 
BREAKFAST, 


A public breakfast, given by the directors and 
managers of the Atheneum, in order to afford 
those from a distance an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with each other, and the history and 
objects of the institution, took place on Thurs- 
day morning, at the Albion Hall, Piccadilly. 
Mark Philips, Esq., M. P., was in the chair, 
The meeting was addressed by Charles Mackay, 
Esq., William Chambers, Esq., Edinburgh, and 
other gentlemen. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin was one 
of the speakers. He said it would be superflu- 
ous to detain them with expressions of sympa- 
thy, because his presence here on this, occasion 
expressed all that sufficiently—(applause). He 
certainly should not have lett the very numerous 
and pressing calls he had upon his time in Dab- 
lin to come here for the purpose of looking at a 
mere raree-show, or atiending a dance—(laugh- 
ter.) He had thought it incumbent upon him 
to show the interest he had in every everything 
which concerned the diffusion of knowledge, and 
with that view he had great pleasure in atiending 
the present proceedings, and he must say that, 
from everything he had seen, and everything he 
had heard in the inquiries he had-made, he had 
no reason to repent; for everything had come 


tion—(applause). He need not say anything 


independent strength, and lo! like the fabled | endowed us with. We must say as the inspired 
statue of Olympian Jove, when it rose upon its | prophet said, ‘‘Behold I have set before you, 
feet and stretched forth its arms, the building | this day good and evil; now, therefore, choose 
fails, the walls crumble down, because the house | the ood’’—(loud cheers). ‘ 

is too small for its gigantic occupant. New de- 
nominations will Spring out of the limitless pro-| ‘clock. 
gress of man; and it becomes the wise man to” 





The company broke up a little before twelve 





CONGRESS AT FRANKFORT ON THE MAINE, 
UPON THE SUBJECT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


We have received several communications 
from England and Germany, recounting the pro- 
ceedings of this remarkable assembly, with a 
view to consider the best means of promoting re- 
form in prisons and in penal law. The Congress 
was presided over by Mr. Mittermair of Heidel- 
berg, the eminent professor of law, and one of 
the most remarbable jurists of the age. Among 
the other officers we notice Dr. Warrentroff, the 
author of the elaborate and searching review of 
the Reports of the Boston Prison Discipli 
Kee ance with prisons is unsurpass- 
ed, we make the following extract, which gives 
a view of the action of the Congress. 

Berwin, 22d October, 1846. - 
The mentioned Congress has been held on the 
28th, 29th and 30th September, at Frankfort, 
and its results having surpassed my most san- 
guine expectations, I send them in French here- 
with enclosed. You will find that we counted 
seventy-five members, whereof forty-six Ger- 
mans, and twenty-nine foreigners, among whom 
there were six Englistmen, six Frenchmen, six 
Swedes and Norwegians, five Dutchmen, two 
Swiss, and one from Belgium, Denmark, Poland 
and the United States, (Mr. Dwight.) Among 
the Germans, there were eight Judges or Presi- 
dents of ‘Tribunals, seven Rieti of law at 
the Universities, six Superintendents of Prisons, 
five Chaplains of Prisons, six Physicians, five 
Advocates, four Members of Legislative bodies, 
&c. From abroad we saw in this Congress, four 
Chiefs of the administration of Prisons by gov- 
ernments, three Inspectors General of Prisons, 
svine Presidents or Secretaries-of Prison Socie- 
ties, three Prison Architecis, four Editors of 
Prison Journals, and on the whole, a mass of 
deep and thorough acquaintance with all sub- 
jects relating to Penal law and Prison discipline, 
such as never before has been concentrated on 
one spot. The lights brought together could 
illuminate al] around them and build a fire and 
kindle a flame, brightening not merely those 
standing by it, but likewise, the whole civilized 
world on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The eight Resolutions, seven of which were 
carried nearly unanimously, and one (the fourth) 
with a very great majority of more than two- 
thirds of the Assembly, are contained in the en- 
closed paper. 
Mr. Dwight was likewise present. He spoke 
once, giving an account of what had been done 
by the Boston Prison Discipline Society, for the 
imprisoned and alienated among their citizens. 
It was remarked, and I must confess with truth, 
that in this account, he said with some ambigui- 
ty, that according to that system each prisoner 





es 
see ee oe aan — 


3d. The precedi ing resolution shall apply es- 
pecially to imprisonment for short terms of time. 
4th. Separate imprisonment shall be equally 
applicable to detentions for long terms ; combin- 
ing with it all the progressive mitigations com- 


separation. 

5th. When the bodily or mental health of a 
prisoner shall require it, the government of the 
prison can submit the prisoner to such treatment 
as shall be judged proper, and even allow him 
the solace of constant society ; without, however, 
in this case allowing him to meet other prison- 
ers. 

6th. The separate prisons should be construct- 
ed so that each prisoner can be present at the 
religious exercises, seeing and hearing the offi- 
ciating clergyman, and being seen by him, but 
without interfering with the fundamental princi- 


ple of the separation of the prisoners from each 
other. 


x tt AAA EE 
~ thus Th prisonmient for the punishment of im- 
prisonment in common (the Congregate System) 
should have, as an immediate consequence,®.the 
shortening of the terms of imprisonment, as they 
are determined by existing codes. ¢ 

8th. The revision of penal legislation, the or- 
ganization by law of an inspector of prisons, and 
of committees of overseers, and the establish- 
ment of a board of patronage for discharged con- 
victs, should be ‘considered as an indispensable 
part of Penitentiary reform. 

Note.—The Resolutions, 1 to 3 and 5 to 8 
were passed unanimously or nearly so; the 4th 
Resolution was passed bya very strong majori- 
ty. [Whig. 








HOLINESS. 


‘*Holiness, as I then wrote down some of my 
contemplations on it appeared to me to be of a 
sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, calm nature, 
which brought an inexpressible purity, bright- 
ness, peacefulness, and ravishment to the soul. 
In other words, that it made the soul like a field 
or garden of God, with ali manner of pleasant 
flowers ; all pleasadt, delightful, and »ndisturb- 
ed; enjoying a sweet calm, and the gently vivi- 
fying beams of the sun. The soul of a true 
Christian, as I then wrote my meditations, ap- 
peared like such a little white flower as we see 
in the spring of the year; low and humble on 
the ground ; opening its bosom to receive the 
pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; rejoicing, 
as it were, in a calm rapture; diffusing around 
a sweet fragrancy ; standing peacefully and lov- 
ingly in the midst of other flowers round about; 
all, in like manner, opening their bosoms to 
drink in the light of the sun. There was no 
part of creature holiness that I had so gieat a 
sense of its loveliness, as humility, brokenness 
of heart, and poverty of spirit; and there was 
nothing I so earnestly longed for. My heart 
panted after this, to lie before God. as in the 
dust ; that I might be nothing, and that God 
might be ati; that I might become as a little 
child.”’ [Jonathan Edwards. 





had his own cell, without mentioning by one ex- 
pression, whether the cells were merely for the 
night, or for day and night. 





about his ahxiety to promote education, because 
his life had been occupied in official or non-offi- 
cial effurts of that kind; but he must say that 
he thought it important in a town like this, that 
they should have an institution like the Athene- 
um. It might not be the warmest panegyric to 
pass upon them for having such an institution, 
but he would say that it not only did the town 
credit,*but that the previous want of it did them 
yreat discredit—(hear, hear). He thought it 
incumbent on a town like this to see that the 
progress of knowledge kept pace with the pro 
gress of numbers and wealth ; or it must follow 
that what had been a sufficient amount of knowl- 
eage or education for a sinall population, would 
be disgracefully small for one very much increas- 
ed in that respect—{hear, hear). Of course he 
did no expect, nor should be ever suppose that 
an institution like this would furnish to its mem- 
bers a complete education. ‘The members of 
such an institution were already engaged in pro- 
fessional pursuits of life, and he did not wish 
nor had they any means of giving their time to 
the guing through a regular course of education 
such as was given at the universities; but con- 
sidering that they had a good library, which af- 
furded the means, to these who were desirous 
of it, of acquiring knowledge and of improving 
their minds, making up for what had been pre- 
viously Jeft imperfect in their education, he 
thought this institution a most valuable one. He 
was sorry to say that they were very deficient in 
this point in Ireland. ‘They had been, till a late 
period, very deficient in the means of education 
generally, and though a great advarcement had 
been made among the poorer classes, their sys- 
tem was still very incomplete. ‘There had long 
been, as the company was aware, a university 
fur the education of the upper classes, but it ap- 
peared to him that they were cultivating the 
highest and the lowest, and leaving the middle 
classes comparatively neglected—(hear). There 
was some provision for those who were to be 
brought up to the learned professions, and for 
those who belonged to the class of laborers and 
paupers ; but for those who were to become clerks 
and shopmen, and apprentices, the despised 
class alluded to by a gentleman who had pre- 
viously addressed the meeting—-(a laugh), for 
those there was so great a deficiency of the 
means of education, that he was afiaid the com- 
mon laboreis would surpass them. ‘They want- 
ed better schools for the middle classes, and in- 
stitutions to furnish books, and for erfeouraging 
a taste for reading, as well as to supply lectures. 
He considered lectures without a library, and a 
library without lectures, a very imperfect means 
of conveying instruction. The means of access 
to lectures and books together furnished, he 
would not say a perfect education, but the best 
means perhaps that could be supplied to those 
whose main time was occupied in the pursuits 
by which they were to earn their living, and 
maintain their position in society—(hear, hear). 
He could suppose that there were many who 
thought it a crude sort of education, and that 
they did not pursue such a means of education 
under the best circumstances; he could under- 
take to say, that the means of education the 
Atheneum possessed might not be the best tha, 
could be bestowed upon those who looked for a 
learned education; but the question was, not 
whether it was the best, but whether the young 
men for whom it was designed should spend 
their tiare in card-playing and drinking or per- 
haps worse, or whether they should have some 
kind of mental culture—(hear, hear, and ap- 
plause). With respect to the books with 
which the library was stored, he supposed they 
were well chosen; but as to the periodicals and 
newspapers on their tables, of course they took 
in those of all sects and parties. No doubt the 
person who had these before him had a vast 
quantity of trash. ‘There was no kind of mis- 
representation the public might not find in news- 
apers—(muc : 
Sone of i individual who read only one kind 
of newspaper—(hear, hear hear)? He would 
become associated with some party clique, and 
his mind would become imbued with narrow 
sentiments ; but if he had the whole, even if he 
did not choose wisely, he had at all events the 
best chance of doing so—(hear, hear). It was 
the will of Providence that men should be sub- 
ject to good and evil, and because this earth 
‘was not heaven, men must not be left without 
hope. All that could be done by such an in- 
stitution as this was to give light—(applause.) 
We ought to lay knowledge before their mem- 
bers, and if they made a bad use of it, they 
could not help it—(hear, hear). If they put it 
within the means of men to choose between 
good and evil, they pursued the system which 
the Almighty himself had pointed out. We 





of barren, antique theories to continue its hom- 


they are not Christians. Superstition is devo- age to them, and then it stands up in its native, 


tion without knowledge, and therefore without 





ject so pure and philanthropic as the welfare of 


h laughter) ; but what would be- communication between them, or between them 


In a private conference Mr. Dwight had on 
the 9th of October, in my presence, with Dr. Var- 
rentraff, he was reluctantly compelled to ac- 
knowledge the exactness of this gentlemen’s ob- 
servations on the figures in his last Reports, 
which you have translated in the Law Reporter, 
and especially of the circumstance that there 
were fifteen erroneous figures in one small table. 


Another highly remarkable encinistance Is, 7+ 


that Mr. Dwight cages along with him, and 
showed me, a model plan of a prison. This plan 
consists of three wings for prisoners, three sto- 
ries high, radiating from ove central point or 
hall of Inspection, with cells on both sides of 
each wing, and /arger in cubic feet than those at 
Pentonville, obviously for day and night, though 
there are to be found in this plan, next to the 





PREPARATION AGAINST DEATH. 


Lest I make my death seem more terrible to 
me than indeed it is, I will first daily expect it. 
It were madness to think I should never arrive 
at that to which I'am every minute going. If 
an enemy that I cannot resist shall threaten 

will assault and 
> ti we the i 
wt look for him’ It 
that the wise man’s life 
was the mediation of death. And to expect it, 
is to give the blow a meeting and break the 
stroke. Not to expect it, is a stupidity, since 
the world has nothing like a reprieve. The 
philosopher wil! tell us, as well as the divine, 
that ‘tall humanity that either is, or shall be, 
once shall die ;’’ and surely then, he is but dead 











wings, workshops for prisoners. Nothing in 
the world has ever astonished me more than 
this plan, and I doubt whether any State in the 
world will ever agree to such a combination of 
the constructions and buildings of the Auburn 
and the Philadelphia systems. Its expenses 
must be enormous. 

I send you this letter, via England, through 
the kindness of Mr. Whitworth Russell, who 
spoke admirably, and carried along with him at 
the meeting, the feelings of all the members, and 
of the numerous public, from the first classes of 
German society. ‘This letter is dispatched in 
the moment | receive the enclosed paper, printed. 

Next year we shall meet about the same time, 
at Brussels, and I hope we shal] see you there 
with some other Americans. All the debates of 
the meeting will ‘be immediately printed in two 
editions, one in German, the other in French. 
As soon as the French edition comes out I shall 
send it to you. 

The moral impression made by the debates, 
and the Resolutions of the Congress, in Germany 
is immense, and I trust it will be the same case 
in America, as soon as you shall make it known. 

Mr. Dwight who is mentioned in this letter, is 
the Secretary of the Boston Prison Discipline 
Society. He is now travelling in Europe as the 
agent of the Society. Other letters speak of his 
meetiug with Dr. Varrentrapp, the German crit- 
ic, and with Mr. Adshead, the English critic of 
his Reports. The work of the latter entitled 
‘Prisons and Prisoners” contained severe impu- 
tations upon the accuracy and character of the 
Reports. This gentleman, we are informed, 
ed Ore opportunity of stating before several 
members of the Congress, tha: he was prepared 
upon any platform either in Frankfort, or in 
London, before ten thousand people, to substan- 
tiate all that he had written and to retract noth- 
ing. Mr. Dwight did not accept a proposition 
to meet him in such a discussion. Mr. Rotch, 
the barrister and magistrate of England, took an 
interest in the proceedings, and was prepared to 
reply to Mr. Dwight in the event of his renew- 
ing in the Congress the prejudices which have 
unfortunately abounded in his reports. 

This Congress may be regarded not only as 
an era in Prison Discipline, but in civilization. 
Such an assembly of good and learned men, 
drawn together from so many nations for an ob- 


prisoners, is a welcome sign of the Humanity of 
our age. 

We presenta translation of the Resolutions 
adopted by the Congress. By the separate sys- 
tem is meant that system of Prison Discipline, 
which separates the prisoners absolutely from 
each other. It is substantially the system of 
Philadelphia. The oppostie system is called the 
Congregate or social. Jt is substantially the 
system of Auburn, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Ist. Persons suspected or accused, that is be- 
fore trial, shall undergo separate or individual 
imprisonment, so that there can be no kind of 


and other prisoners, except where, on the de- 
mand of the prisoners themselves, the magis- 
trates think proper to allow them intercourse to 
a certain extent, within limits determined by the 
aw. 

2d. Persons convicted should in general un- 
dergo separate imprisonment, with the aggrava- 
tions and .mitigations commanded by the nature 
of their offences and sentences, their character 
and conduct, in such a manner that each prisoner 
shall be occupied in useful Jabor, that he shall 
enjoy daily exercise in the open air, that he 
shall partake of the benefits of religious, moral 
and other instruction, and of religious exercises, 
that he shall receive regularly the visits of a — 
ister of his persuasion, of the director, of ot’ 
physician, and of members of the committees © 


already that does not look for death. A glass 
though brittle, if safely kept, may last long. 
But man preserved declines. His _ child- 
hood, youth, virility, and age, they are 
but several stages posting him to death. He 
may flourish till about fifty, and may die any 
day before. But after that he languishes like 
an October fly, till at last he withers to his 
grave. [Feltham. 





MOTIVE FOR SEEKING GOD'S MERCY. 


Surely he who made the human heart well 
knew how best to touch the springs -by which 
its sympathies are opened, when he asked the 
affecting question, ‘‘ Your fathers, where are 
they ?’’ Has not the grave even now closed over 
them! Are they so early called away, and have 
you no desire, when God shall take you hence, 
to follow them?’ Ifthe word of God can awak- 
en no spiritual feeling within your breast, can it 
also touch no natuar! chord that lies responsive 
there? Have you never so loved one earthly 
being, whom God has taken to bimself before 
you, that you would rejoice in the thought of 
seeing that object of your affection at God sright 
hand! Here, then, is a motive; and, compara- 
tively low and selfish though it be, we would 
leave untricd no motive which may win you to 
your eternal happiness, which may plant you as 
a jewel in your Redeemer’s crown. If there be 
those to whom you would desire to be united in 
the realms of bliss, O delay not, trifle not, with 
this great salvation. ‘‘ The time past of your 
life may suffice to have wrought the will of the 
Gentiles;’? now, even to-day, ‘‘ put off the 
works of darkness, and put upon you the armor 
of light.’? Come, all sinful though you be, come 
but in penitence and faith to the Savior of your 
soul; he invites you, he urges you, he entreats 
you, by every hope of present pardon and of fu- 
ture blessedness, to come unto him, that your 
soul may live. [Blunt’s Posthumous Sermons. 





THEOLOGY NEEDFUL FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Wonder not at the truism which appears in 
this caption, for with some it appears to have be- 
come a doubtful matter,whether, an acquaintance 
with the doctrines of the gospel, or what is call- 
ed theology, is requisite for a Christian minister. 
In comparing notes with ministers of age and ex- 
perience, in different locations, we find it isa 
matter that has caused much painful apprehen- 
sions, that so many young ministers on examin- 
ation fur ordination, and these men of good minds 
and good acqdirements in other things, have 
shown a decided deficiency in theological knowl- 
edge. Many such cases have appeared, w 
in the candidate if judged by his answers at the 
examination, would seem to have entirely neg- 
lected, in his preparatory studies, this ae af 
branch of his professional science. | he artled 
sermonizing, so far asto make out boas page 
a popular and pleasing eres ey sad he 
may be acquired to an uncommon et a A h ° 
literature and philology of their ays as 
not been neglected. But as to theology, some 
seem to have forgotten what their mothers taught 


wg nt that such instances have been unusually 


is proved by the testimony of 
frequent thease. Ard this fact shows that the 
idea, that other acquirements are so much more 
desirable, as to justify the neglect of this, is hav- 
ing a mischievous prevalence. We would that 
all the Lord s people were prophets, and all the 
Lord’s ministers were better sermonizers and bet- 
ter read in all the learning that is tributary to 
Christian instruction. But ministers who for 
any such acquirements, neglect to attain a thor- 
ough knowledge of theology, will cut the sinews 








must guide ourselves with the faculties he has 


ee 


luspection, besides other visits which may b: 
allowed by the rules of the prison. 


of their strength. It is very trae, that a young 
minister with meagre acquisitions in theology, 
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=— a e ’ frequently happens at the termination of a voy-|easily and prettily about things. It is a fine is the visible actor ; he displays himself in all} ‘The Pagan, struck with wonder, remaineg 


. . . . d and 
and with a mind otherwise well cultivate 
excelling in the Belles Lettres Homiletic a 
partments, may fora time draw strongly na 05 
the popular interests, and be regarded as ~ d 
derfal preacher; but that such a one C30 pe 
manently efficient in the ministry, 16 impossible. 
He cannot draw for his people a living stream 
from the wefls of salvation; for however excellent 
may be the pump through which he draws, = 
ing sunk his shaft in but shallow waters, he he 
find ere long that his pump can draw only wind. 


* And his great skill in constructing sermons will 


as much misplaced, as the best hydraulic in- 
pond ina well that is too shallow for its — 
it is, therefore, a sad “pees to see the = : 
of a young minister so isproportionately e a 
ted—seeking that which will regale the a oa 
the neglect of that which is needful to sust > 
rmvanéit interest and an instructive ministry. 
ere, we think, “ one range th 
some ministers, who in the outse 
pectations, and ‘in a few years find that fe _ 
used up their materials and lost their ho me 
their people. They had in the outset oe 
in sermonizing, and as long as they ha any 
thing to sermonize,they had rare power. ye “sa 
audience. But they never really studied theolo- 
gy, and so had only a superficial acquaintance 
with Christian doctrine; their well soon became 
dry, and all their power of sermonizing would not 
avail to convey knowledge which was not in 
m. 
ve think the prosperity of our churches is 
deenly concerned in this matter. If any misdi- 
more popular” demand for 
churches a superficial ministry—if the churches 
cease to demand in their ministers a thorough 
acquaintance with Christian doctrine, giving the 
BR ome ye tothe more showy accomplishments, 
chabod will ere long be written upon their doors. 
[ Puritan. 
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CATECHISMS AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MANU- 
ALS AND READING BOOKS. 

On this subject there are some valuable remarks 
in The Fourth Report of the Middlesex Sunday 
School Society by Rev. B. Frost. We know 
not how we can present this important subject 
to our readers so well as in Mr. Frost’s own 
words. With respect to the use of Catechisms, 
he thinks with Mr. Niles of Lowell, that though 
there are serieus objections to using them, yet, 
taking schools as they are, such books are a val- 
uable help. 


‘*To construct a catechism even for the young- 
est children, requires a profound knowledge of 
Christianity. In every branch of knowledge 
the great central truths of it, are the elementary 
truths. In mathematics, in government, in phil- 
osophy, there are a few elementary truths that 
are taught at the very oulset to the youngest 
scholars, which yet lie at the bottom of it, and 
constitute its very essence. In every branch of 
knowledge and art these elements are the pro- 
foundest principles, the last to be discovered, 
and yet, when discovered, they are the simplest 
and the first to be taught. ‘This is still more 
true in religion. What is more simple, rational 
and beaatiful, than the great principles and 
hopes of Christianity? And these are its first 
elements. Why, the first principles of that sub- 
tile, theological, metaphysical system, called 
Calvinism, are all brought out in the Westmin- 
ster Catechism in an elementary form for the 
sinallest children, and sold at a penny a piece. 
Is it said that children do not understand un? [ 
answer, they understand it as well as any body. 
The difficulty is not in the depths of its truths, 
but in the obscure abyss of its error. If it were 
an analysis of pure Christianity, bringing out 
its great central truths in ad @temeéntary form 
and in their true connexion, it would be the 
greatest, the most useful achievement of the 
human mind. But instead of this, it is a false 
system, distilled into this concentrated form, 
with its elementary principles so dove-tailed to- 
gether, and asseciated with scripture phraseolo- 
gy and Christian sentiments, as to strike the 
mind even of a child with the appearance of 
truth. It is because that system has been thus 
wisely digested and skilfully tanght from child- 
hood, that it has spread and taken such hold on 
the mind. If by an analysis as deep, the funda- 
mental traths of Christianity could be brought 
out into as clear a light, in as close connexion, 
and taught from childhood as vital truths, and 
associated in the mind, and experiences of the 
child with all that is holy and good, this would 
aid liberal Christianity more than any thing else. 
And let it net be thought a light work to make 
a catechism for little children. The Westmin- 
ster catechism now sold for a cent a piece, and 
used even in infant schools, as well as in the 
highest schools, and which has done more to 
spread Calvinism than all other books put to- 
gether, was the joint production of a hundred 
and twenty-one of the ablest divines of England, 
with thirty laymen, who spent several years in 
digesting a system of church government, wor- 
ship, and doctrines. ‘This little catechism, so 
tar as doctrines are concerned, is the result of 
their labors. This is the reason it has lasted so 
long ; while a thousand others have appeared 
and disappeared like bubbles. It embodied the 
popular faith in a masterly manner. Aud by 
teaching the first principles of it to children, and 
associating it with all that is sacred in the reli- 
gious experiences of the soul, it has been per- 
petuated. If all the master minds of the Unita- 
rian world, by a conference long and deep, 
could bring out the great.central truths of our 
faith in an elementary form, and present them 
in as simple and concentrated a form, and they 
could be taught as truths from childhood and 
unfolded as the mind yvrew, and associated with 
all that is sacred in the soul’s experience, this 
would give them a hold on the minds as well as 
hearts of the people. But this is not likely to 
be done. Catechisms are made now-a-days in a 
very different way. They come up like Jonah’s 
gourd inanight. There is but little time or 
thought, and that of a single mind expended 
upon any one of them. The views of Christian 
truth they present are superficial, discordant, 
and disconnected ; and hence, no specific truth 
is fixed in the mind by religious education. 
Other denominations teach their children their 
specific views, and the reasons for them. We 
are so afraid of Creeds, that we shrink from em- 
bodying our faith in any appreciable form. 
Hence, many who have grown up in our Sun- 
day schools and go out into the world, have no 
‘distinct views of Christian truth. A young 
man, who had been through one of the best 
schools in this Society, at nineteen years of age 
went from home into business. He fell among 
Orthodox people. He wrote home to his 
mother that he found himself in difficulty. He 
did not understand our views and the reasons of 
them ; I fear there are too many such eases. It 
is a reproach to us. It is the duty of every 
Christian and every denomination to teach their 
children distinct views of Christian truth. Of 
course, they must teach them such siews as 
they have. What we have complained of in 
other denominations, is not that they have done 
this; but that they have excluded every one 
from salvation, who has not received them just 
as they do. While we teach our views clearly 
and positively, we must allow and encourage in- 
dependent thought and judgment in the child. 
But still we must teach p rae and positively 
what we believe trath. No human opinions rep- 
resent pure truth. Still, some are purer than 
others, and it is important that these should be 
taught. It is better that trath mixed with much 
error should be fixed in the mind, than that no 
truth should be. 


With respeet to the different text books now 
ia use, Mr. Frost says, 


_ ‘Allen's Questions have enjoyed the widest 
circulation. They were suggested by the Union 
Questions, and formed on the same plan. The. 
first volume gives ‘a connected history of the 
principal events reeorded by the Fonr Evangel- 
ists, arranged in chronological order.”” ‘The 
second volume comprises the doctrines and _pre- 


cepts of the New Testament. The third Brae wd 
js on Acts, combining the narrative a “ o 
trines. In this way the ‘Union ove i 
and the Massachusetts (Orthodox) . 

School Society’s Question Books go over almost 
every book in the Bible. _Of course’ all denomi- 
nations arrange the questions so as to sustain 





i heir own views of Scripture truth. 

~ aie, aggro of the latter series of — 
tions, says: ‘‘Io regard to Catechisms for sma 
children, the true course 18 to seize on the strong 
points of Scripture truth, so as to give the lead- 
ing facts necessary to an apprehension of ~ 
first principles of the Christian religion.” 
len says: ‘*The author has endeavored to cgn- 
struct the Questions so as to elicit, or to suggest 
the meaning of the more difficult texts.” ‘This 
means, that all so arrange the questions as to 
teach their own views of Scripture most effectu- 
ally. ~The Orthodox present their views In @ 
more condensed, definite form, and make every 
part of Scripture bear upon them. They teach 
positively, and make everlasting consequences 
depend upon receiving their views. We teach 
more desultorily, speculate more, allow more 
for difference of opinion ; our teachers differ in 
opinion more, and hence our truth comes with 
less point and sanction, and of course, effect. 
The fault of Allen’s Questions is, they are too 
desultory, too little connected , too general for 
practical effect. ‘This is more or less so with all 
our Manuals. They have, however, done a 
good work, and we are under great obligations 
to their authors. Parallel with Allen’s First 
Part, is Fox’s Ministry of Christ. It _contaitts 
a .copnected narrative of the life of Christ, in 
ent Evangelists are brought together in WartHony, 
so as to form a complete narrative. The Ques- 
tions, I think, are better than in any other 
Manual! have seen. They have this excellence. 
The answer is not found in any short phrase, 
which may be given without understanding the 
passage, but is implied, and can be given only 
by understanding the passage. This bvok is 
found in many of our schools, and I think it the 
best for the history of Christ’s lite. 

For a somewhat systematic view of the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity, I think the 
Catechism of Rev. Ephraim Peabody, is the 
best. Under the heads of the principal doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity, he has arranged 
a sufficient number of texts to show what the 
Bible teaches on this subject. To use the au- 
thor’s own words: ‘The student, who atten- 
tively considers these passages, whatever other 
doubts he may have, will have no doubts as to 
whatthe doctrine of Christianity is. If he be- 
lieve the words of Christ, he will be able to 
come to some settled and distinct faith.” His 
faith will then rest on Revelation, he will have 
the different passages in his mind, and they will 
help to interpret each other. It is used in sev- 
eral schools, and spoken of with warm approval 
by the teachers. 

‘*Lessons on the Parables of the@avior,” by 
Rev. F. D. Huntington. ‘*‘My main object,” 
says the author, ‘thas been to apply the practi- 
cal doctrines of Christ, illustrated as they are 
with peculiar power in the parables,—Repent- 
ance, Trust, Purity, Fidelity, Self-control, 
Truthfulness, Justice, Mercy, Devotion, Love,— 
to apply these, with ull possible simplicity, to 
the hearts of the young.” It is the testimony of 
those who have used this book, that the author 
| has fully succeeded in his object, and that this 
is a valuable addition to our Sunday School 
Manuals. 

I think ‘“Wayland’s ‘Moral Science’’ is an 
| excellent and interesting text book for advanced 
| classes. I am confirmed in this impression by 

several able teachers who have used it 

But time fails me to enumerate, much less to 
criticise all the Manuals now before us. Many 
of them are excellent, and they have done a good 
work. But we need a more condensed, syste- 
matic, and practical series, carrying a scholar 
on from the infant class through a complete reli- 
gious education. To prepare such a series 
would require the combined talents, learning, 
and piety of many of our best minds, and it could 
not fail to be of signal service to any teacher, 
however able.”’ 

















Our Sanday School Lihratiés are hardly less 
important than the text books that are used. 
And yet they are ofien so badly selected, that 
we have sometimes thought it would be better to 
burn them all, than to use them as they now are. 
We question very much the utility of having so 
many books as most of our Sunday Schools 
have. Wedonot believe it is well for chil- 
dien’s minds to be distracted by so great a varie- 
ty. They thus almost of necessity acquire the 
habit of careless and hasty reading. And many 
of the books are nothing more than little novels 
and generate the taste for that kind of reading, 
which however pleasant as a rare diversion, is 
always unhealthy when carried to any great ex- 
tent by the young, We have our doubts in re- 
spect to many of the works on Natural History 
and Science which are put into hands of chil- 
dren, with just facts enough to allay their curi- 
osity, but not enough to furnish any valuable 
instruction. Such a smattering of knowledge is 
always bad. But the remarks of the Report are 
better than any that we can furnish. 


“*T have dwelt so long.on the Manuals, that I 
can say but a few woids on the reading books. 
There are many complaints made against them 
in the Reports of Superintendents. Rev. Mr. 
Whitney of Brighton, says: ‘Certainly many 
books have crept into our Libraries, more a few 
years since than lately, very unsuitable for pro- 
moting the true Sabbath school object. They 
fail to leave any distinct moral and religious im- 
pressions. We have just been revising our Li- 
brary, casting out some, and adding others.” 
The Superintendent of Cambridgeport school 
says: ‘*We regret to say, that a majority of our 
books are not so positively good, as to make 
much impression upon the minds and hearts of 
readers.”’ The Superintendent of Waltham, 
Rev. Mr. Hill, says: ‘There is 0 greater evil 
connested with our Sunday schools, than the 
indiscriminate additions made to the Libraries. 
I have looked the Library all over, and cast out 
some twenty books; some, because they were 
decidedly and hopelessly Calvinistic ; some, be- 
cause of their low taste and vulgarity ; some, 
because they belonged to the Satanic school in 
Literature, too full of crime and unnatural inter- 
est.”’ 

There is a difference of opinion as to the books 
to be admitted into a Sunday School Library, 
Some say none but those of a decidedly moral 
and religious character should be admitted ; 
others, all good books that are desirable for 
children to read. ‘The Superintendent of Lin- 
coln says: ‘I think that pleasing and instruc- 
tive books in the different departments of litera- 
ture should be furnished in the Sunday School 
Library.’’ His reasons are briefly these. 1. 
First, these Libraries furnish the only reading 
of a majority of children. 2. A taste for read- 
ing, 8O0important to a good character, is more 
likely to be acquired from books on a variety of 
subjects. 3. A love of amusement is natural 
and should be gratified, and directed in a good 
channel. 4. It will give knowledge, and exer- 
cise the judgment and taste, and thus become 
the handmaid of virtue.’’ 

A teacher in Concord, writes: ‘‘Many of our 
books are written in the style of, and abound 
in, the highly wrought scenes of our popular 
novels, wanting almost entirely those elements 
and principles which should form a component 
part in all books used in a Sabbath school. 

here is a morbid taste and sentimentalism 
among our young people, both in the Sabbath 
school and out, that ought never to be gratified 
by anything found within the corners of a Sun- 
day School Library book. Let the child find 
there what, perhaps, he does not elsewhere, the 
“rr s x Sig “- culture.”’ ; 

ev. Mr. says: **No book is 
Sunday school, if it does not teach pan! high 
truth, without sensible admixture of error; or 
‘wake pure and high emotions, without sensible 
admixture of sentimentality. And even of 
good books, 20 are better than 100. Were | 
empowered to make the change, I would not 
have more than 150 books in the Child’s Library; 
20 for those under 8, 30 for those between 7 











were WELL selected, it were far better to con- 
fine the child to them, than to give the choice 
from 600; better for a child to read ‘the Love 
Token”’ over twenty times, _ to read — 
such books as ‘**Masterman Ready, °F re. 
Hofland’s Tales.” Better learn one lesson, 
than read five thousand.” In order to make such 
a selection, 1 have laid the knowledge of 
society under contribution. I have asked eac 
school to send me a list of at least fifty books 
which they regarded as the best. Only six 
schools have sent in lists. From these, | — 
made a list of fifiy; placing first those approve 
by the greatest number, and so on. Only one 
book was found in every list, ‘“The Formation 
of the Christian Character’; fourteen were 
found in three lists and more ; all the rest were 
found in two lists and more. These lists.were 
formed sometimes by a single individual, some- 
times by two or three, ‘These lists are — - 
valuable as they might be. If in each schoo 
every teacher would put down every book — 
to be good, and the Superintendent wou ; 
make his list out of those having the greates 
number of votes, we should then get the mei 
of every teacher, and embody the knowledge . 
the whole society on the subject of books. — 
book that has made a strong moral or religious 
impression on at least three minds, must have 
some merit. A list of two or three hundred 
books selected in this manner would be valuable. 
It would embrace all the best books now pub- 
lished. The list of fifty selected in this man- 
ner are subjoined.”’ 





ach. UDIOUN 

Mr. Upjohn’s refusal to build a Unitarian 
Church has attracted a great deal more atten- 
tion than it deserves. We would respect the 
real scruples of conseience in every case, how- 
ever trifling. What we disapprove of in Mr. 
Upjohn, is not so much his refusing to turnish 
a plan, as the sudden change in his views.— 
While in Boston he not only made no objections, 
but examined the lot, and seemed pleased with 
the idea of building a handsome Church upon it. 
But on returning to New York, a sudden change 
came over him. Why was this! Isit unchar- 
itable to suppose that it was through the influ- 
ence of others overhim! We copy a few sen- 
tences from the Christian Inquirer, which, it 
seems to us, sets the matter on its true ground: 
Ifa man who has not been specially scrupu- 
lous hitherto, who has designed Unitarian) 
Churches, who has endeavored to obtain con- 
tracts for others, and whom no one has hitherto 
supposed to entertain any other than the ordi- 
nary views of his professional obligations, sud- 
denly pleads conscience, and declines as an Epis- 
copalian to build a Unitarian Church, thus mak- 
ing himself the partisan of an affluentand churech- 
building sect, he exposes himself to the suspic- 
ion of hypocrisy ; and unless Christian charity 
utterly exterminates all sense of the ludricrous, 
and all ordinary discrimination, he will be sus- 





pected and laughed at' Mr. Upjohn had a per- 
fect right to decline the invitation of the Unitar- 
ian Society ; but it was gratuitons insolence to} 
give the reason he did-for so doing. Even if it} 
were the real one, it was unnecessary and un-| 
becoming in him to offer it; and if not the real one, | 
it was something worse. It is not the first time | 
that insult has claimed the name and praise of| 
candor. 
o . * . . 

The trath is, the public will not sustain the 
Episcopal, or any other Church, in making dis- 
puted and theoretical articles of faith, whether 
in respect to the Trinity or the mode of Baptism, 
the ground of social, business, or Christian in- 
tercourse. They are not interested in the logo- 
machies or scholastic disputes of theologians by 
profession ; and even in regard to theoretical 
opinions of real importance, but which do not in- 
volve morality and order, they will not allow 
them, without ridicule and rebuke, to influence 
the ordinary dealings and intercourse of one. | If 


we are to have Episcupal architecte~and Pres- 
byterian architects and Congregational archi- 


tects, we may have Episcopal, Presbyterian or 
Congregational carpenters and plasterers; and 
the Unitarian who goes intoan Episcopal com- 
munity,*may not find a mechanic who will do a 
day’s work for him, though to shelter him from 
cold. Why may not the butcher and baker and 
milkman refuse to serve Unitarian customers, 
particularly clergymen, on the score of being 
unwilling to support the Unitarian cause! which 
must certainly decline if its advocates and sup- 
porters are starved, or even compelled to leave 
a community that insults or prosecutes them !— 
And why should Anti-Arian speak so softly of 
other sects, asif there had been no funda- 
mental dispute between them as to the efficacy 
of the sacraments administered by unauthorized 
hands! Mustnot Mr. Upjohn repent him of 
building the Church of the Pilgrims, (not be- 
cause it tumbled in, but) because of its heresy? 
And all other denominations interested in with- 
standing proscription on the doctrinal grounds, 
and the introduction of sectarian strife and ani- 
mosity into the ordinary course of life? If Mr. 
Upjohn does not refund straightway every dollar 
he has received from the profane hands of Uni- 
tarians or other heritics, we shall think bis con- 
science a very convenient one. 





EVILS OF TRADE. 

Merchants, as a class, are equal and in some 
respects, probably, superivr to any other class; 
their average character is as elevated as that of 
the members of other professions, and they have 
fine traits which are their own, peculiarly and 
distinctively. We make this remark, in order 
that we may not be charged in what we ate 
about to say, with bringing indiscriminate accu- 
sations and uttering wholesale, uaqualified abuse 
of a very respéctable body of citizens. 

When preachers or philanthropists intimate 

that in mercantile pursuits as now conducted 
there are grave moral dangers—that in some 
respects the system of trade is a vicious system 
—built on wrong and sustaining wrong—they 
are not anfrequently told they know nothing of 
the matter,and had better Jet such subjects alone 
and attend to those they can understand. Some- 
times, perhaps, this rough sort of advice may be 
well; but, of course,it cannot mean that preach- 
ers and those interested in improving the morals 
of the community, should shut their eyes to ugly 
facts “furnished by those who know.” To a 
brace of such facts we wish to ask a moments 
attention. 
A letter recently appeared in the Mercantile 
Journal and other papers, suggesting and rec- 
ommending an admirable plan for naval schools 
to improve the commercial marine. Incidental- 
ly and for the purpose of explaining the neces- 
sity and showing the feasibility of the proposed 
plan, certain statements were made deserving 
notice: statements which go to show that the 
system of trade is not quite so perfect, as to 
make any comments upon its evils libellous, 
even, if they should happen to come from those 
who are not ‘‘practical men’’ or be expressed in 
general terms, implying that peculiar tempta- 
tions are on ‘“‘change,’’ as well as in every other 
department of life. The first statement we re- 
fer to is this: — 


“The law of the land requires that two thirds 
of the crew shall consist of Americans, and the 
law is generally complied with—that is to say, 
the necessary proportion of American protections 
are pr at the Custom House, and the forms 
of law are complied with. It is also wel) known 
that in every ship’s crew, there aie some who, 
for the first time, pass by a given name; and if 
a critical examination were to be made of the 
crew, strange discrepancies would be found to 
exist between the men and their descriptions as 














and 13, 40 for those between 12 and 16, and 60 
for those between 15 and 20. If these 150 


%, 
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laid down in the protections. At the first start 
most of the men a their names, but it not un- 


age that when the roll is called, several refuse 
to respond, for the very good reason that they 
have forgotten their American names ! : 

Protections are regularly bought and sold; 
they are so easily obtained by those who have 
any real claim to citizenship, that they do not 
hesitate to part with them at an advance on the 
cost at the Custom House, (25 cts, I believe,) 
whenever an opportunity offers of thus readily 
making an American citizen, for the accommo- 
dation of the landlord who wishes to ship off 
some lately imported fellow, who can scarcely 
make himself understood in English. 

The above facts are so familiar to every mer- 
chant and ship-master, that it is not necessary to 
dwell on them; &c., §c.,”’ 

No remark is necessary here. The story tells 
itself. Iu the whole business of enlisting sea- 
men there is an acknowledged evasion of the 
law; regular lying, while nobody who is con- 
cerned deems it to be wiong and about which 
there is no concealment. Cana system which 
contains such an element be perfectly sound !— 
And is it slander to say such a system is not 
favorable to the strictest integrity ! = 

But the other statement is worse still,—leads 
to startling and horrible inferences. Speaking 
of suitable places for the institution he recom- 
mends, the writer of the letter, says:— 


‘These schools may consist very properly of 
merchant ships whieh may be only fit to ‘sell to 
the underwriters,’ ships which are no longer fit 


gata eo and yet too good w be broken up. 
it may be said, * ere are none such to be had: 


who ever heard of aship being laid on the shelf 
from sheer old age?’ It is too true that nineteen 
in twenty, perhaps a much larger proportion of 
our merchant ships, are cast on shore and with 
their crews come to anuntimely end; or are swol- 
lowed up and never heard of more; or are aban- 
doned at seain a sinkitg condition, and are paid 
Sor by the underwriters, or to speak more justly 

by general subscription and consent of merchants, 
in premiums! It wil not be denied that it is 
very rare indeed to see 4 merchant ship broken up 
or condemned at home pr incompetency.”” 


Now what do the phrases which we have 
italicised meant What conclusions are to be 
drawn fromthem! Are human beings sent out 
on the mighty deep jn vessels more than sus- 
pected of being unsaworthy! Is this r'sk of 
committing murder ¢ part of the commercial sys- 
tem? Are poor seanen thus betrayed to their 
watery graves! An underwriters thus cheat- 
ed! Ifthese stateménts are true, then a very 
heavy sin lies this dzy at the door of the system 
of trade; and there i} reason for uttering in the 
ears of that systemthe commandment ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill.”’ The morals of trade certainly 


worse is true of themthan what appears in these 
extracts, 

The letter in which we have found these sad 
hints, is worthy theattention of the mercantile 
community; and the writer deserves thanks for 
his excellent suggestions for improving the con- 
dition and elevating © higher respectability the 
vocation of a most ineresting, brave-hearted and 
generous class of men—men who with all their 
frailties, have some virtues of which landsmen 
cannot boast. o8. 





HYMNS AND SACRED POETRY. IV. 


It is not easy to say exactly what we mean by 
a Christian hymn, or to define the exact bounda- 
ry between the spirit of those which should, and 
those which should not, be admitted into a collec- 
tion forthe purposes of worship. And yet there 
is a boundary between a song and a hymn. Take 
the two following, which come together in the 
Cheshite Eyre Book, the former by ‘Thomas 
Moore, the latter from the Christian Psalmist. 


The dove let loose m eastern skies, 
Returning fondly home, 

Ne’er stoops to earth her wings, nor flies, 
Where idle warblers roam ;— 

But high she shoots through air and light. 
Above all low delay, 

Where nothing earthiy bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her ray. 


So grant me, Lord from every snare 
Of sinful passion free, 
Aloft through faith’s serener air, 
To urge my course to thee:— 
No sin to cloud, no lure to stay 
My soul, as home she springs, 
Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 
Thy freedom on her wings. 





What must it be to dwell above, 

At God's right hand, where Jesus reigns, 
Since the sweet earnest of his love 
O’erwhelms us on these earthly plains! 
No heart can think, no tongue explain, 
What bliss it ia with Christ to reign. 


When sin no more obstructs our aight, 
Wher: sorrow pains our hearts no more, 
How shall we view the Prince of Light 
And all his works of grace explore! 
What heights and depths of love divine 
Will there through endless ages shine! 


This is the heaven I long to know; 

For this, with patience | would wait, 
Till, weaned from earth, and all below, 
I mount to my celestial seat, 

And wave my palm and wear my crown, 
And, with the elders cast them down. 

We should not wonder if some of our readers 
should pronounce the first of these, the better 
hymn of the two, but to our mind it is no hymn 
at all, while the latter is one of the very best in 
the language. To be sure, nothing can exceed 
the smoothness of Moore’s lines, but there is a 
prettiness of conceitin the whole structure which 
though it may please asort of religious sentimen- 
tality, that 1s only too common among us, unfits 
us for the serious purposes of wo1ship. But the 
other enters into the very soul of worship. It 
does not merely paint something outside, but 
carries us up as by the swelling tide of devotion. 

Take two other hymns of an entirely different 
character. The first is a paraphrase from Schil- 
ler. 


The world may change from old to new, 
From new to old again; 

Yet hope and heaven forever true, 
Within man’s heart remain; 

The dreams that bless the weary soul, 
The struggles of the strong, 

Are steps towards some happy goal, 
The story of hope’s song. 


Hope leads the child to plant the flower, 
The man to sow the seed ; 

Nor leaves fulfilment to her hour,— 
But prompts again to deed. 

And ere upon the old man’s dust 
The grass is seen to wave, 

We look through falling tears,—to trust 
Hope’s sunshine on the grave. ’ 


Oh no! it is no flattering lure, 
No fancy weak or fond, 
When hope would bid us rest secure 
In better life beyond. A 
Nor loss, nor shame, nor grief, nor sin, 
Her promise may gainsay; 
The veice divine hath spoke within , 
And God did ne’er betray. 
Compare this with Cowper’s hyma:— 


Hear what God, the Lord hath spoken, 
O my people faint and few, 
Comfortless, afflicted, broken, 
Fair abodes I build for you. 

We do not copy the entire hymn, because we 
hope that all our readers are able to repeat it for 
themselves. The object of these two hymns is 
nearly the same; to comfort those who are tried 
by the vicissitudes of life. But what a heaven- 
wide difference between the two. The one talks 


vein of sentiment, with which to amuse the fancy; 
but the other lays hold of the promises of God, 
and brings them before us, not as objects of faa- 
cy, but as great and blissful realities. 

The same distinction holds between the two 
following: 

Say not the law divine 
Is hidden from thee, or afar removed ; 


That law within would shine, 
If there its glorious light were sought and loved. 


Soar not so high, 

Nor ask who thence shall bring it down to earth. 
That vaulted sky 

Hath no such star, didst thou but know its worth. 


Nor launch thy bark 

In search thereof upon a shoreless sea, 
Which has no ark, 

No dove to bring this olive-branch to thee. 


Then do not roam : 
In search of that which wandering canuot win. 
At home! at home! 
That word is placed, thy very heart within. 


O! seek it there, 

Turn to its teachings with devoted will; 
Watch unto prayer, 

And in the power of faith this law fulfil. 





Thou hidden love of God whose height, 
Whose depth unfathomed no mag knows; 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 

Inly I sigh for thy repose. - 

My heart is pained; nor can it be 

At rest, till it find rest in thee. 


Thy secret voice invites me still 

The sweetness of thy yoke to prove; 

And fain I would; bat though my will 
Seemed fixed, yet wide my passions rove; 
Yet hindrances strew all the way ; 

I aim at thee, yet from thee stray. 


*Tis mercy all that thou hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in thee: 
Yet, while I seek, but find thee not, 
No peace my wandering soul shall see. 
O when shall all my wanderings end, 
And all my steps to thee-ward tend! 


Is there a thing beneath the sun, 

That strives with me thy love to share? 
Ah! tear it thence, and reign alone, 
The Lord of every motion there! 

Then shall my heart from earth be free, 
When it hath found repose in thee. 


We do not object to the first, as a pleasing 
scrap of fugitive poetry. But to have it placed 
as we find it in a hymn-book, to form a part of 
the devotions of the sanctuary, and be received 
into the soul as a part of the provision which we 
are making for eternity,—this we must object to. 
Viewed in this light it vanishes like foam. But 


agtge _ > |in the latter there is a deep and solemn earnest- 
need and greatly neel a reformation, if nothing | 


ness, befitting both the subject and the occasion. 
We are not amused or pleased, but inwardly 
moved, and inspired with religious emotions and 
convictions. 

We have dwelt on this point longer than we 
otherwise should, because there is a little dispo- 
sition among some of the younger members of 
our denomination, to mistake sentiment for devo- 
tion; and to substitute a sort of Esthetic culture 
and worship for the service and worship of God. 
Even the Cheshire Collection, excellent as it 
certainly is in most respects, has a few 
pieces which we would rather hear as songs in 
the drawing room, than as hymns in the Sanctu- 
ary. Mr Fox, in his collection of Hymns and 
Anthems to which we have so often referred has 
excluded almost all of our best christian hymns, 
and introduced in their place many, which would 
be more suitable to the followers of Plato than 
the disciples of Christ. And the collection that 
we reviewed last week has something of the same 
defect. 

We close these remarks with what seems to us 
a truly Christian Hymn from a Methodist Hymn 
Book. It has not that we know of, been admit- 
ted into any of our collections; but is one of a 
class in which the Methodists abound more than 
any other Christian denomination, and of which 
not a few have been allowed to enrich our best 
Hymn-Books, 

The praying spirit breathe! 
‘The watching power impart! 
From all entanglements beneath, 
Call off my peaceful heart! 
My feeble mind sustain, 
By worldly thoughts opprest! 


Appear—and bid me turn again 
‘To my eternal rest! 


Swift to my rescue come, 
Thine own this moment seize, 
Gather my wandering spirit home, 
And keep in perfect peace. 
Suffered no more to rove, 
O’er ail the world abroad, 
Arrest the prisoner of thy love, 
And shut me up in God! 





ee Se 


For the Register. 


PROVIDENCE. 
[Extracted from a Lecture given by E. G. Holland.] 


I ask your attention to another field of 
thought,"in which the same truth blossoms in 
your view, namely, that the natural precedes the 
spiritual in all haman progress. Look into the 
acts of men, into the events of time. The child, 
at first, learning a lesson from frequent falls, and 
crying at the sight of the crimson drops which 
follow the careless incision of its delicate hand, 
sees not that these evils are teachers of wisdom. 
He knows the vexation, he feels the pain, but 
this is all. Thus, too, when our eyes open 
upon the world, we see events by themselves. 
They are nothing but events 
happening here and there. Man dies, an insti- 
tution falls, a throne is built. These are seen 
merely as events that are. To some even now, 
there is no Providence, no law by which events 
are formed, no God over human affairs. The 
world to them is systemless, being full of un- 
meaning facts and accidents: It is only a store- 
house of details, meaning no more than gravel 
stones on the sea beach. Strange indeed that 
this view should overcloud the minds of any who 
live ina world where not even a drop of rain falls 
to the ground without forming itself according to 
law. 

But the views do not ordinarily remain single. 
The truth appears, like the dawn of day, that 
there isa Divine Providence, that all the acts of 
time are connected, that even the selfish doings 
of tnan, in the performance of which he knows 
only himself, that these, like the needle to the 
north star, vibrate in obedience to a Power that 
he knew notof. If we will not see, God is pres- 
ent in the world of circumstance, as truly as in 
the seasons or the planetary movements. There 
is a law which all the ages have obeyed. Nature 
and Providence doubtless have the same general 
end, being but different modes of accomplishing 
the purposes of infinite love. ‘To each there are 
unchanging laws, which equally and alike, are 
but the chosen modes of divine action. Is not 
God in history as well as in Nature? If the 
ocean, the mount, the storm, the landscape, 
with each point in nature reveal the divinity, so 
from thegevents of time, rays of heayenly wis- 
dom come, like the mingling light of a thousand 
stars. As in Providence two agencies mingle, 
the human and divine, so by it, are theconstant- 


They are single. 





ly unfolding revelations of God and man. Man 





his phases—in nobleness and meanness, in hero- 
ism and cowardice, in weakness and vigor of 
soul,—in his many virtues, imperfections and 
sins. The volume of Providence reveals man, 
shows his designs in bold relief, which revelation 
is more readily known, since man is the visible 
actor. 

But the highest idea is to see God revealed 
in history, to feel his presence in the world, to 
see that over and above all that man designs and 
thinks, an invisible being works, that his wide 
influence is spread over all things, from the 
smallest event to the Empire’s fall,—that by it, 
good is not only prompted and blessed, but evil) 
restrained, defeated, punished ;—and against the 
will of transgressors, transgression like the dead 
things of nature dissolving, is subordinated to 
ends of life. This lesson is ever given, and in 
subst nce has ever been the hope of good men 
in trial, the fear of triumphant, and the full so- 
lution of the problem why the way of transgres- 
sion is hard, ; 

The action of God through providence, like 
his action through nature, displays the grand 
variety. Were nature only a calm day of play- 
ful golden sunbeams, who would be satisfied ? 
Were these great mountains, huge rocks, roar- 
ing cataracts, and wilderness solitudes, all re- 
duced to one beautiful landscape, who, in the 
midst of such scenes would suppose the condi- 
tion improved? He would soon long for the 
fortner wildness, greatness, and inequality, which 
spoke with power to the soul. Would we in 
our love of pleasant things exelude the terrific 
storm from nature, and say, let thunders,no 
more rock the mountains, nor fill the earth with 
dread? Would we ask Nature never again to 
put on the dark embroidery of storm! This we 
would not if we could. For the storm passed 
by, and the drenched earth still bears the lilly, 
and the pleasant things are unharmed. In the 
world of events, circled by the divine control, 
who would ask for only pleasant things? Who 
would exclude the storm from its atmosphere and 
reduce the whole world to a smile, toa glow of 
pleasure’ “Tis well that man cannot re-make 
nature, and equally well that the dominion of 
his will is subjected to a greater. It is good 
that nations have died, that empires have fallen, 
that mighty agents have swept away powerful 
systems and associations. Power and grandeur 
are here, as well as the tender bloomings of ever 
welcome flowers. Allare needful. How much 
also we owe to Providence! In” vain almost 
would men read on the inspired page, that God 
and the eternal principles are against wrong, un- 
less the past and the present were full of actual 
retributions declaring the final supremacy of 
right. 

As the general includes the particular, so are 
all particular providences parts of the general. 
Faith in the divine reign, is a natural growth 
from the soi] of human experience, from the 
ground of the human heart. It is interesting to 
see, that in all nations the light of Heaven has 
fallen upon it and it has grown. I would not 
seek to scatter its many clouds nor to unravel its 
darkly inwoven harmonies. Sach knowledge is 
too wonderfal for me, too unattainable by all. 

But God has allowed you and me, to see and 
to experience enough of human hfe to attain the 
deep conviction that the divine power rests down 
upon human life and destiny ; and with a little 
induction, that his unseen hand moves along up- 
on the wild heap of time, causing its never brok- 
en strings to give myriad notes of harmony. To 
us life and death are discordant sounds, but in 
the arrangements of all seeing love, may they 
not be, nay, are they not equally accordant parts 
of the great eternal anthem? We only hear a 
few of the tones. Could we hear all, the dis- 
cords would be less. 

But important and spiritual as is the view of 
providence, it is not the first lesson. It comes 
through deep experience and expanded observa- 
tion. It comes with the soul's more spiritual de- 
velopment, it comes as the lesson of ages. As 
nature is first seen by man, as merely physical ; 
as the sun, the star, the hill, the ocean, are first 
known as mere visible objects, and afterwards 
are perceived to be quickened by the presence 
of God, whose goodness they affirm, so, in the 
world of cireumstance, events are first seen by 
themselves and afterward as subject to divine 
rule, as subordinate to law, as indicative of the 
parental presence of him, who is over all blessed 
forever. ‘Then, history is no longer a dead let- 
ter, life is no longer an accidental growth, but 
God and humanity are ever leaving their likeness 
in time, ever speaking a word of hope to human 
sadness. Then a current of spirituality is seen 
to flow beneath the endless series of cireum- 
stance which it bears upon its bosom. ‘‘Happy 
are they who trust in thee.”” And in view of 
the progress which has brought you up to this 
eminence of faith, I ask, has it not been, ‘‘ First 
that which is natural, afterward that which is 
spiritual *”’ 





For the Reyister. 
[Translated from the French by a boy thirteen years 


of age.] 
THE TRUE GOD. 


A very pious young Christian was neighbor 
toa Pagan to whom he daily repeated these 
words ;.‘* There is only one living God the ere- 
ator of heaven apd earth; it is his power which 
causes the vast quantities of light to shoot forth, 
and he spreads the blessed dew. He knows all 
our actions and thoughts, and our prayers have 
no force except when raised towards him. He 
alone can punish men or recompense them; he 
can open to them the celestial gates or cast them 
down to hell. These idols, before which you 
prostrate yourself, have not the power of seeing 
and hearing, therefore it is an error to fear or 
invoke them.” -Notwithstanding these wise 
words the Pagan still persisted in his blindness. 
One day he went to the country-seat of a friend, 
and during his absence, the young Christian, 
yielding to a divine inspiration, destroyed all the 
idols, except the largest in whose hands he placed 
a large stick, and then went home, The Pagan 
having returned, entered furiously and exclaim- 
ed,— 

‘‘ Who is the author of this outrage 

‘‘ How!” answered the young Christian,— 
«Do you not believe that your great idol, so 
much stronger than the rest, has easily torn 
them to pieces?” ' 

‘‘No,” replied the Pagan. ‘During the 
many years I have had them in my house they 
have not moved an atom. No indeed! you try 
to impose upon me, it is you yourself who by 
malice have broken all my Gods. This stick 
shall avenge me for your audacity.” 

‘* Why this anger,” asked the young Chris- 
tian, without appearing moved? ‘If you ac- 
knowledge your idol, made of clay, to have Jess 
power than I, a simple child, how can it be the 
Supreme Being?’ 


2? 


silent. After amoment’s reflection, he overturn. 
ed the remaining idol and prostrated himself, fo, 
the first time, to adore the God of the Christians. 
¥ 





For the Register. 

_ Mr. Epitor,—Upon a recent visiting exeur- 
Sion to Connecticut, I had, I was going to say, 
rede but with me there is no pleasure 
nee 4 msi Scripture perverted. I, however, 
he a sdigige Opportunity, by the way of 

: Y exchanges a Glergymen, of 
hearing a preacher that te i 

formerly knew; but 

whom I had not heard for some 35 years. He 
is now eighty years old or “pwards: but 3 
ed with all the bodily and mental vig. ,pe eg, 
ne igor of earlier 
The two sermons he preached on the’vecasion 
1 presume, were written many years ago, id 
they savored of that kind of Orthodoxy that obtain. 
ed before Unitarians entered the field of liberal . 
controversy, and lopped off many ofjits more ob- 
jectionable features. The preacher, however, 
seemed too tenacivus of first impressions, to Jet 
go or modify, what he at first learned as the 
true faith. Here he was right; providing, after 
a thorough investigation of the platform, he saw 
nothing wrong in it. 
He was engaged a part of the day in speaking 
of distinctions between a state of nature and a 
state of grace. In this I found he held to the 
old doctrine, that we all by nature find ourselves 
‘‘under the wrath of a curse of God.” His 
words, as near as I can recollect them, were the 
following. ‘*God looks upon sou/s dead in sin, 
With greater abhorance than we do upon the pu- 
trifying bodies of the dead.’’ Such language is 
very unlike that of the Apostle when he spake 
of the “great love with which God loved us 
while we are now yet dead imsin.’’ Indeed the 
preacher seemed to have changed the phrasedl- 
ogy ofscripture altogether; and would make it 
speak of the “great hatred with which God 
hated us while we were yetdead insin.”” This, 
it would seem, was ascribing attributes to the 
Deity, wholly at variance with what was said of 
him by his Son our Savior; and inconsistent 
with his parental character as the great Father 
of our race. Can it be possible that the Al- 
mighty should pronounce this vast universe 


good.’’ And that man, the last work that came 
forth from the hands of his Maker, made too in 
his own moral image, should have been pro- 
nounced ‘‘very§ bad,””—‘‘hated’’ on account of 
his imperfections and errors, by the Author of 
his being? 

In the other pait of the day the preacher in 
his discourse took occasion to speak of true and 
false believers as the antagonists of each other. 
The true believers were of course these of his 
own mood of faith. Those were ‘the righteous.” 
Among the unrighteous were the ‘‘selfrighte- 
ous, such as Unitarians, Universalists and the 
like.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I verily think that men in 
the pulpit, especially aged divines, should be a 
little more charitable, a little more scriptural, a 
little more Christ-like in their asseverations.— 
They are, I think, a little too apt to take ad- 
vantage of time and place, and compel their 
hearers ‘‘against the stomach of their sense,”’ to 
listen to “instruction that causes to err from the 
words of knowledge,’’ instead of the unadulter- 
ated truth of the text. It is, however, ‘‘a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,’’ the scales 
of prejudice and intolerance may fall from such 
a preacher’s eyes before he leaves this world, 
that he may be the better prepared to meet with- 
Christians of other denominations in the next. 

Yours respectfully, Ss. D. 

Easton, Mass. Nov. 4th, 1846. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrmorrs oF Mrs. Henrietta Suuck, First 
Missionary To Cuina. By J. B. Jeter. 


We have read this book with unusual interest. 
Not that it would rank high asa literary produc- 
tion. But it brings before us the life of a simple, 
self-denying and devoted woman, who, before 
she was eighteen, sailed, as the wife of a Mis- 
sionary for China, and whose faith lost nothing 
of its power when her labors had lost their novel- 
ty. Fornine years amid the pressure of many 
cares, always in feeble health and often violent- 
ly sick, she lost nothing of her interest in the 
cause, and was glad to spend all that she had, 
even life itself, in the service of her master.— 
In reading such a book, we feel how the dis- 
tinctions of sect melt away in the fervor of a 
genuine devotion. She was a baptist and at- 
tached great importance to immersion, she be- 
lieved also thatall who die without the knowl- 
edge of Christ here, go into everlasting woe— 
enough tu cloud with perpetual gloom one living 
in a land .containing three hundred millions of 
heathens. But this only stimulated her to more 
zealous efforts in their behalf, and she died, as 
she had lived, full in the faith, that Christians 
have a great work to perform for those sitting in 
this region and shadow of death. And who 
shall say that in this she was not right! We 
hope hereafter to give a more extended notice of 
her life. ‘ 





Ta 


Fact anv Fiction. A Collection of Stories, by L. 
Maria Child. 


Most of our readers will ask no other recom- 
mendation for this book, than the author’s name. 
It is marked by hoy, peculiaz excellences, which 
are many and great, and by her defects. They 
show her ability and her trusting warmth of af- 
fection. There are many’passages to call forth 
tears, and some of the stories have an excellent 
practical bearing. The Neighbor-in-Law, which 
we published a few weeks since, is admirable. 
But Mrs. Child is, we think, a little extrava- 
gant in her romantic attachments, Her interest 
in those who suffer makes her too lenient to 
their faults. There isa great difference between 
tenderness towards one who has committed some 
great offence, and tenderness towards the wrong- 
doing—a distinction which Mrs. Child in the 
fulness of her emotions, is sometimes led to 
overlook. ‘There are passages which we cannot 
but think objectionable in a moral point of view. 
For example,—‘ He could not but be fascinated 
with her budding loveliness; and alone as she 
was in the world, she was naturally prone to 
listen to the first words of warm affection she 
had heard since her father’s death, What fol- 
lowed is the old story, which will continue to be 
told as long as there sre human passions and hu- 
man laws.’? We cannot think this a true or 
healthful way of viewing such an offence. And 
must not its influence be bad? Is it not putti 
a powerful weapon of destruction into the han 
of any artful man who might choose to employ 
it. Once let the young feel, as this would seem 
to imply, that human laws in these matters are 





tyrannical, and add, what is but another part of 


which he had made (man excepted) “ell very _ 
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3 >», GEOGRAPHY. Revised Edi- 
(ELLs Bei Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 


have not had time to examine this work £0 
ghly as we should wish, before giving an 
a respecting it, Our impressions of it are 
ble, and we have no doubt that a corres- 
at tells only the truth when he says of it: 
nee it was first issued, many discoveries 
cen made in natural changes in political 
iphy, in various parts of the world, but 
larly on oar own continent, and the most 
itic accounts of these were employed in 
e atlas, and in 


g additions to and corrections in the vol- 


efore us.’’ 

EOPLE’S JOURNAL. 

are glad at all times to call the attention 
readers to this very entertaining Magazine, 
ich Crosby & Nichols arethe agents here. 
ains a rich store of attractive matter, 





LD AND ROSALINE, WITH OTHER POEMS. 
Ibert Perry. 

author tells us that these poems were 
1 only as a recreation. As the refined 
nent of a man occupied by more serious 
3 they are creditable to his taste, and will 
ss be valued by his friends as a pleasant 
jal of the writer. Beyond this we do not 
ss we have much to say in their favor. 
incipal poem has considerable spirit, but 
e not call it living, enduring poetry. 

. Bush has just published a, Book on ‘‘the 
1 of the developments of Mesmerism to 
strines and disclosures of Swedenborg.”’ 
pe in a week or two to give an extended 
of it. 


3 1N THE Lives or THE AposTLEs. Ed- 
y H. Hastings Weld. Philadelphia, Lindsay & 
ston, Svo, pp. 240. 
very readily endorse what is said below 
e Presbyterian:— 
is beautiful volume is evidently a harbin- | 
that season of the year, one of the very | 
t features of which is the presentation of | 
rs. The exterior is novel and beautiful; | 
ography is in the highest style of the art, | 
rravings, nine in number, are among the 
orts of Mr. Sartain, whose reputation in 
uliar department is so high; the prose ar- 
tributed by the editor, are well written, 
poetical selections are generally of high 
er. The volume is a worthy companion 
snes in the Life of the Savior,’’ and both 
ich more worthy of Christian patronage 
e great mass of annuals.”’ 
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try it. Experience will enlighten us as to de- 
tails. 

We have ignorant men among us. This is 
admitted. ‘They are voters also, and thus ele- 
ments of good or evil in the State. Let us en- 
lighten all that we can. An instructed man is 
like a stone set in a goodly building, contributing 
to the strength and symmetry of the whole struc- 
ture, but an ignorant man is like a stumbling 
block of offences to the highway ; an obstacle in 
the way of progress. We cannot enlighten all 
the dark places in the land. Population increases 
so fast, not only by births at home, but by emi- 
gration from abroad, that all our moral, education- 
al, intellectual means and instruments, toil after 
it in vain, Any thing that quickens the move- 
ment of these latter isa good. ‘Lhere is an 
ever present danger in ignorance. If ever the 
fabric of our social prosperity be overturned, 
though ambition may furnish the lever, it is only 
ignorance that can supply the fulerum. 

Mr. Lorine was very glad to see the gentle- 
man from Ward 5, rise to oppose the measure ; 
because, from his talents and experience, he 
would be likely to give all the reasons thatcould 
be advanced against it. He thought those rea- 
sons far from sufficient to balance the good to 
be obtained. He went on to enumerate the 
benefits of the plan ; among others, that it would 
furnish employment for those who were now in 
a great measure deprived of occupation for their 
evenings. He had talked with several who had 
mentioned the loss of friends, brothers, and rela- 
tives, for want of such places to occupy their 


time. 





CuristraN Support. Referring to the mel- 
ancholy death of Dr. Armstrong, the N. Y. cor- 
respondent of the Puritan says:— 

“The sad tidings were borne to the widowed 
family by Dr. Adams, as remarked in his sermon 
on Sabbath morning. The wife, in suspense,an- 
swered to the ringing of the bell; her cold hand, 
told him of her apprehensions of the nature of his 
errand; and whilst overwhelmed with the burden 
of his painful duty, he was yet more overwhelm- 
ed with the remark with which shé anticipated 
him—**The Lord has always prepared me to re- 
ceive the tidings he sends;’’—and, continued the 
preacher, | know not at which most to wonder, 
the mystery of that Pravidence which has taken 
away the husband and father in the midst of his 
usefulness, or that power of religious principle 
which sustained the desolate heart of the bereav- 
ed.”’ 





INSTALLATION AT CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


On Sanday, Nov. 29th, Rev. Joun F. W. 
Ware entered upon the duties of Pastor of the 
Unitarian Society in Cambridgeport. In the 
morning, the Pastor elect was inducted in office 
by appropriate religious services. The Installing 
Prayer was oflered by Rev. James Walker, D. 
D., and an eloquent discourse was preached by 
Rev. George Putnam, D. D., from the text, 
‘**Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.”” The object of 
the preacher was to show, that there are certain 
questions of vital importance to the peace and 
happiness of many which his unaided reasoning 
powers cannot answer; among the most impor- 
tant, are those relating to the existence and 
character of God, and tothe futare destiny of 
man. Christianity alone, speaking with author- 
ity from above, can answer these questions, and 
thus impart rest to the human soul. 

The services in the afternoon were conducted 
by Rev. Mr Ware. His discourse was from the 
text, “Search the Scriptures,—they are they 
which testify of me.’’ After alluding to the 
connexion that day entered into between himself 
and the Society, and the simple service by which 
it had been introduced, he proceeded to speak 





subject has come up before the School | with much earnestness and force, of the impor- 


ttee of this city ; and from the debate 
occured last week, we extract the speech 
. S. Hillard Esq., as reported in the Ad- 

In some of our smaller commer- 
wns, provision for the removal of adult 


ice is almost as necessary as in our cities. 
= 


Hitiarp spoke in favor of the measure. 
terest felt and expressed in the subject 
| that a favorable time for action had ar- 
The establishment of adult schools was 
er extension of those principles of brother- 
f{ that recognition of the claims of hu- 
, which honorably marked the age. First 
ld was educated. Then humanity went 
and established infant schools, for beings 
ing for hooks. And now another step 
xen. The man was to be taught. Good 
Europe and America were extending to 
ult the food of knowledge. The war 
t ignorance, like that against intemper- 
var, and evilof all kinds, flowed from one 
m source, respect for man as man. 


| the evening. 


tance and necessity of an intimate acquaintance 
| with the life of Christ, as revealed in the Scrip- 


| tures, and the duty of the Christian minister so 


to unfold and illustrate its power and beauty, 
that it may become a living reality in the minds 
of men. 

Religious services were held in the Church in 
An able and interesting Discourse 
was preached by Rev. Dr. Gannett, of Boston. 
He enforced with eloquence and power the great 
truth, that the end and aim of Christianity are 
the formation of character;—that its institutions 
and ordinances are valuable so far as they contri- 
bute to produce this result, and no farther;—that 
the design of religion is to make men perfect, 
even as God is perfect. This idea of the su- 
preme importance of character, he defined to be 
the substance and the peculiarity of Unitarianism, 
and the grand central truth of Christianity. 

The services throughout the day were of a 
highly interesting character, and were listened 
to with attention by large audiences. We trust 
that the connection between pastor and people, 
thus auspiciously commenced, may long continue, 
and be productive of much good, It may not be 
improper to state that the Society is now free 

















have peculiar reasons too. for educating 
yple. We have a certain system of gov- 
it, certain peculiar institutions on trial 
They can never be fairly tried unless the 
be intelligent ; until the people be edu- 
1p to a commensurate level with our in- 
ns. The defect with al) popular forms of | 
ment, which have been heretofore tried, 
iat there was a chasm between the people 
ieir institutions. They fell apart when 
ternal pressure was applied. 
said we cannot educate all the ignorant 
Well; be it so. Is that any reason 
e should not educate all that we can? 
snnot reach the hardened offender. True; 
2n there is aclass of men who occupy a 
“border land, between crime and no crime. 
y may be rescued by timely aid ; by taking 
the temptation of ignorance. The great 





from debt ; tha: its selection was made with per- 
fect unanimity, and that measures are now in 
progress for enlarging the organ belonging to 
the church, by the addition of a sub-bass. It is 
to be hoped, that these indications of outward 
prosperity may lead to an increased zeal in the 
cause of truth and-righteousness, and to renewed 
efforts to establish the kingdom of God in the 
heartsof men. [Cambridge Chronicle. 





For the Register. 
OBITUARY. 


Died, in Medfield, Maas., November 27th, Mr. John 
Ellis, aged 26. 


» 
In the death of this young man, another name 


ig of such help is that it is an expression | has been added to the number of those, who, 


pathy. We hold out to them a brother's 
We say to them that we recognize the 
s of a common humanity. Those coarse 
, dull faces, and that squalid attire plead to 
ently but eloquently. They say to us, “‘we 
our brothers and children of the same 
only Father ; make us worthy of your com- 
ship ; deny us nota portion of 4a common 
tance.’ Sympathy, and not charity, is 
the poor man wants. They see us faring 
yaratively with therm) sumptuously every 
nd clothed in purple and fine linen, and } 
see us coldly passing on the other side, 
hearts will harden against us. But visit 
with the warm rays of sympathy and kind- 
, and that hardness will melt away like ice 
:sun. The difference between us and the 
ant man we enlighten, is but that between 
olished and the unpolished agate. A mass 
norance is like an explosive compound, 
h a spark of excitement may kindle into de- 
tive life. But knowledge preserves and 
cts. 
is said we must educate the child. So we 
But here we have a man who is not ed- 
d. He is but a bearded child. What are 
» do with him? Ignoranee is a prolongation 
® infirmities of childhood. Nay, an igno- 
— one the physical strength and the pas- 
tee tasmes peice the moral weakness and 
1€ objections ad ibe ae, «at 
Dadaist lan are to the principle 
se, by statute, the have not the neeessary 
> Mey can be had. Who on 


’ ithority we cal 
adults, of a winter’s evening “and to re 


to read and write? The 

of man would answer that <a be a 
interior to all other codes or constivations : 
written upon the tablets of the heay. rs 
law that says “if any brother be hung, 

him, if he be naked, clothe him.’ ny) 
we employ our own sehool rooms for this 
se, it is said, they will be injured. The 
will soil the floors with their muddy feet, 
spill oil on the seats. I‘ean only say that 


eacher who would object to such a use of 


; on such grounds, has not the true self- 
fice of a teacher. He has yet to learn the 
2f Spirit of a teacher. So too our seats are 
mall for adulis. What trifling is this!— 
: are men hungering for the bread of knowl- 

and they come to us and ask for it, and we 
hem that our seats are too small for them 
ve cannot acceed to their request. They 

answer “‘ we willsit onthe floor, if no 
tT place can be had.”’ ; 
Ow needless to argue against method 
uments, Ifthe principle be right, tee a 


while preparing for the Christian Ministry, or 
soon after commencing its works, have been ar- 
rested by disease, and consigned to an untimely 
grave. Mr. Ellis was a graduate of Harvard 
University, of the class of 1842. On leaving 
College, he immediately connected himself with 
the Theological Schoo] at Cambridge, and hav- 
ing completed the usual course of studies there, 





was licensed to preach in the summer of 1845. 
His first labors in the pulpit were characterized 
| with-an ability and fervor, and were received 
| with a degree of favor, far beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of his friends. One of his 
earliest efforts of this kind was made in his na- 
tive village,—and those who heard him then, 
will not soon forget the agreeable surprise, with 
which they listened to his performances: nor 
the deep sympathy which they felt with the just- 
ly gratified feelings of his family and friends. — 
They could hardly realize that this was the boy 
who had grown up among them,—nor help feel- 
ing that he was henceforth to be regarded as a 
prophet, not wholly unworthy of heaven even in 
his own town, and among his own kinsfolk.— 
Soon he was called to take charge, for a limited 
time, of the Unitarian Society at Eastport, where 
he preached for about three months, and render- 
ed himself so acceptable, says a correspondent, 
to all classes of his. hearers, that they contem- 
plated giving him an invitation to settle perma- 
nently among them as their pastor. Such was 
the gratifying intelligence which reached his 
friends here. But just as their hopes respecting 





him were at their most palmy height the sad 
‘ews came, that, in consequence of a sudden 
as violent bronchital attack; he had lost his 
et, and was totally disabled from pursuing his 
*ppointed work. He remained at Bastport 
through the winter, among a circle of warm- 
hearted friends, whom his services as a minister, 
and his socia) and eogaging manners, as a man, 
had created and drawn around him. Early in 
the spring he returnes to his friends in Medfield, 
pale, emaciated, his svength gone, and bear- 
ing on his countenance, the shadow of the grave. 
Soon, to the quick and apprehensive eye of pa- 





rental solicitude, symptoms of tre mortal malady, 


which had fastened itself on the seat of life, be- 
gan, all too plainly, to manifest themselves, 
foreshadowing his doom. With ,indiscribable 
anguish his friends witnessed his decline from 
week to week, and from month to month, and 
did all for him that the most assiduous and ten- 
der love could do ; but all invain. Theysaw he 
must die, and he saw it too,—saw that he must 
thus early go down to the grave, his hopes and 
aspirations all unrealized,—the great work of 
life but just began. Such was the mysterious 
will of heaven ; and the calmness and cheerful- 
ness with which he met it, the patience and gen- 
tleness, which he manifested during his long 
sickness, his anxiety to spare the feelings of his 
friends, and to give them as little trouble as pos- 
sible, are known only to God and to those who 
watched and suffered with him. At length as 
the awful crisis approached, he braced himself to 
meet it, with a manly fortitude, and with the 
faith of a Christian. His death wis easy, gen- 
tle, peaceful, almost beautiful. 

He has left us, our young brother, who, with 
respectable talents, a hopeful zeal, and brighten- 
ing prospects of usefulness, was devoting him- 
self to the highest and holiest work, in which 
man can be engaged ;—he has gone,—but not 
with him will depart the memory of his life, or 
of his death ;—nor have the sweet hopes perish- 
ed, which he had awakened in the bosom of his 
friends. By the eye of faith, they can look be- 
yond the thin veil, which separates the visible 
from the invisible, and behold their child, their 
. brother, still alive, conscious, happy ;—still ad- 
vancing in knowledge and goodness, prepared by 
the intellectual and spiritual attainments, which 
he made here, to fill a more exalted sphere of 
glory and blessedness in the kingdom of his,Fath- 
er. It was not in vain then, that they labored 
to offer him the means of a liberal and pious ed- 
ucation. It was not in vain that he stored his 
mind with sacred lore, and that his heart was 
raised, by a generous culture to love of the true, 
the beautiful, the holy, the perfect. He is bet- 
ter gratified thereby for the activities and en- 
joyments of a higher scene. He is the better 
fitted thereby for Heaven. The Father, who 
had need of him, hath called him toa higher and 
holier ministry above. 





MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


A central Office has been secured for the uses 
of the Ministry at Large in this city and neigh- 
| borhood, over Messrs, Ticknor & Co.’s Book- 
store, at the corner of Schoc] and Washington 
streets. Some one of the ministers or their 
clerk will be found here at certain hours to be 
subsequently made known to the community. 
The friends of the, ministry will please address 
all communications or contributions to this place. 
Reference tickets and Record Books will be pre- 
pared without delay. And our citizens gener- 
ally are earnestly invited to avail themselves of 
the facilities of the Office to give greater meth- 
od, certainty, and efficiency to the Ministry at 
Large. Reports and all other publications on 
| this subject are requested in exchange from oth- 
jer parts of the United States and from Great 
| Britain. 











MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


By an error of the press, the meeting at 


| Providence in behalf ofthis ministry was stated, 


in our last Register as having been held on Tues- 
day instead of Sunday. : 

We would add that Mr. Hall and Mr. Osgood 

| both delivered appropriate discourses to their 

|own people, on the afternoon of the Sabbath in 


question. They and their parishes are in earnest 


| in the matter. 





THIRTEENTH ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


This attractive annual occasion is to commence 
22d Dec. (forefathers’ day,) in Faneuil Hall. 

Judging from the English papers, the goods 
displayed must be much more attractive and 
beautiful than ever before, and great prepara- 
tions are being made also at bome. 

The ladies engaged in this Fair are Mrs. Fol- 
Jen, Mrs. Young, Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. Phillips, 
Mrs. Samson, Mrs. May, Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. 
Russell, Misses Sargent, Weston, Southwick, 
Tufts, Cabot and many others. 

We are informed that donations of money, 
materials, -provisions of all kinds, and Am. 
bleached cottons, will be of great service at the 
present moment. 





*,* Rev. J. Winkley, of Boston, is to deliver 
a lecture next Sabbath evening in the First 
Wniversalist Church, in aid of the objects and 
funds of- the ‘Social Relief Society.” This 
society is composed, with a few exceptions, of 
residents of the north part of the city, and has 
since its formation in 1842 relieved a vast 
amount of suffering, by distributing the necessi- 
ties of lite, during the severe cold winter months 
to many of the destitute families with which our 
city abounds. 

They are doing all they can, but wish to do 
more, and are now making a public appeal which 
| it will be hard to resist. Go with your hearts 
| and pockets full, and our word for it you will be 
the happier after your gift. 7% 








*,*T wo or three communications (one from C. 
W. H.) which came too late for this week, will 
appear in our next. ‘*Little James and his Dove’’ 
we have been sorry to keep so long. 

In our article on Hymns &c, last week, we 
quoted five hymns in such a way as to give the 
impression that they were to be found only in 
the book] which we were reviewing. The last 
three of those hymns are in the Cheshire Col- 
lection, which is certainly one of the most com- 
plete collections we have, perhaps the most so, 
though we have a warm partiality for Dr Green- 
wood’s. 





LECTURES ON THE SCRIPTURES. 


We learn that the Rev. Dr. Gannett will 
commence tomorrow evening at his church, a 
course of Lectures to be given every other Sun- 
day evening upon ‘‘ The Character and Contents 
of the Scriptures.’ The mere announcement of 
the above, we think sufficient to invite the atten- 
tion of all the friends of the Bible, to the Federal 


Street Church tomorrow evening at 7 o'clock. 
x * 





*,* The Thursday Lecture was preached this 
week by Rev. George E. Ellis of Charlestown, 
from Hebrews vi. 5. ‘‘The powers of the world 
to come.”’ 

Subject—the intimations and influences of the 
unseen world. 





_ MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 











*,* Below are two touchirg incidents; but how 
sad to record the two first of men who have 
perished in the Mexican war. ‘That such men as 
Morris and McKavet should have been compelled to 
fight in such a contest, is almost if not. quite as de- 
plorable as their loss. 


Arracx on Tosasco. The following from 
the Journal, is the only account we are disposed to 
give of this affair. Let such victories be recorded 
in this way, to make them what they are—odious, 


Death of a Brave Officer. Commodore Perry 
has made a successful attack on ‘Tobasco—done 
great injury to the city, and probably killed many 
of the inhabitants—women and children—and cap- 
tured several Mexican vessels, which he has brought 
away. We do not perceive that much permanent 
benefit will accrue from this ‘‘successful attack on 
Tobasco.”’ 

The loss of the Americans in this action is prob- 
ably not great. ‘The numbers are not given,—but 
the death of one gallant officer is recorded, who was 
an honor to human nature, and whose death will 
be regarded as a public loss. We speak of Lieut- 
enant Charles W. Morris, a son of Commodore 
Charles Morris. He fell in the discharge of his du- 
ty, being shot by the enemy while in @ boat, trans- 
mitting orders on the commodore to an officer in 
the squadron. Mr, Morris was well known in Bos- 
ton and the vicinity of Boston. He was a native of 
this State, and entered the service in 1829. His 
family, consisting of a wife, the daughter of Richard 
Devens, Esq., of Charlestown, and children, reside 
in Charlestown. Lieutenant Morris has ever been 
esteemed by all who have associated with him on 
the sea or on shore as a faithful officer, possessing a 
generous and gallant spirit, and well skilled in all 
the scientific and practical duties of his profession, 
and as a man, gentle, unassuming, yet of a high in- 
tellectual, aaeddnd religious character, 

How many more of our bravest and worthiest 
citizens are to be sacrificed in this unjust war with 
Mexico? 





A correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce in a Jetter giving an account of the bom- 
bardment of Tabasco, speaks of the fite of Lieuten- 
ant Morris, who was shot while proceeding with or- 
ders from Commodore Perry to Lieutenant Parker, 
The writer says:—‘‘As he neared Lieutenant Par- 
ker, Lieutenant Morris was standing upright in the 
stern sheets of his boat, when a veley of muskets, 
from the Mexicans, was discharged at his boat. A 
ball struck him just under the chin—glancing, it en- 
tered his throat, and buried itself against the verte- 
bre of the neck. He fell, and was conveyed, al- 
most insensible, if not quite, back to the Vixen, 
where surgical aid was immediately afforded.’ 

He yet lived—and when the conflict was over, 
and the expedition had returned, the wounded offi- 
cer was conveyed to the flag ship Cumberland, and 
placed in the cabin of Commodore Conver. The 
writer says:— 

«It was now nearly 8 o’clock of the evening—a 
lovely night—and the eve of the Sabbath day. 
There seemed a rest spread over the expanse of 


for days. 


self, but with difficulty,as he was adjusted in his 
cot for his night of un-rest. 

The evening advanced, and all was quiet in the 
ship; and the dying Lieutenant had around him the 
kindest attendance, and hopes were cherished still 
that it might be well for him, and he would yet re- 
cover. 
o’clock lights were just put out, when a sudden 
change, which might, at any moment, have been 
expected, came over the suflerer; and, in five min- 
utes more, he slept, one of the noblest victims that 
this unholy war could have numbered from the 
young officers of our Navy. He had been compos- 
ed during all his consciousness of his critical situa- 
tion—had made all his arrangements—and left his 
farewell letters, should that fate meet him, which 
now indeed had come upon him. 

At one moment, after having been assured by the 
surgeon that there was little hope of his long survi- 
ving his wound, he requested to have read to him 
that beautiful passage of the Scriptures, in which 
Christ says, ‘‘In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions—if it were not so, I would have told you; 
I go to prepare a place for you, that where I am, 
there ye may be also.’’ Andas he closed his eyes 
on earth forever, it was a blessed consolation to 
those who loved him, to feel the assurance that his 
spirit now rested in one of those ‘“‘*many mansions,’’ 
prepared for the pure in heart.”’ 


A Sovprer’s Gaarirups. The following 
paragraph is extracted from a Washington letter in 
the ‘l'rue Sun: 

Yesterday the last will of Capt. McKavet, of the 
8th Infantry, killed in Worth’s division, at the storm- 
ing of Monterey, arrived in the city. It was found 
in histrank after the battle, and appeared to have 
been written the night previous. He wills to the 
Orphin Asylum, in New York city, where he was 
nurtured in his childhood, nearly all his effects, in- 
cluding a farm in the State of New York, and some 
money due hin as pay. 


FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM EvRoPE. The 
Caledonia, arrived at this port, on Saturday morn- 
ing, from Liverpoo! in 15 1-2 days. 

‘The Corn markets in England and France are 
still animated, and prices of wheat are nearly main- 
tained, nothwithstanding the large quantities ex- 
ported from this country. 

The Cotton market remains in mach the same 
state as Oyr previous accounts advertised. A decline 
was, howéver, anticipated. 

‘Trade in the manufacturing districts continues in 
a very depressed state. Large orders from America 
were anxiously expected. Nearly all the factories 
have adopted the short time system, and work only 
four days in the week. 

Money is not so abundant in London, and in sev- 
eral of the continental cities a womentary crisis ex- 
ists. 

By the accounts from Ireland, we find that al- 
though there is extreme distress in many parts of 
the South and West, and occasional outrages and 
food disturbances, yet the general condition of the 
country, all things considered, is improved. 

The general Earopean news is not important. 
The insurrection in Portugal has assumed a very 
serious shape. 

The difficulties between the British and French 
Governments, respecting the Montpensier mar- 
riage question, are by no means settled. 

The steamer Great Britain still remains on the 
sands of Dundrum Bay. Several practical men 
have examined her position, and expressed hopes 
that she may be got off. 


It is said that the virgin of Atocha was decked, on 
the day of the Queen’s marriage, with a magnificent 
chemisette, a present from Ferdinand VII on his 
return, in 1814, and a petticoat admirably embroid- 
ered, the work of the infant Don Antonio, uncle of 
Ferdinand. 


The Courier des Etats Unis states that the sum of 
$698 has been raised, among the French population 
of New York, for the relief of the sufferers by the 
inundation of the Loire and its branches. 


A Broruer’s Dy1na Care. In the breast 
pocket of Mr. Charles French, who perished in the 
wreck of the Atlantic, was found the miniature of 
his only brother, Benjamin. It was a favorite and 
beautifal painting, executed in London; and to pre- 
serve this, whether he escaped or perished, Charles 
carefully wrapped it in a linen handkerchief, marked 
with his whole name, and placed it in the breast 

cket of his coat, thus showing that some of his 
ast thoughts were upon his brother. The minia- 
ture, by being thus protected, escaped without be- 
ing very materially injured; though the case was so 
soaked in water as to fall apart. This picture, with 
a penknife and a small key, were forwarded to Mr. 
French’s friends yesterday. Nothing has yet been 
heard of his watch, purse or valise. _[‘Traveller. 


Wonpverrut,ir Tave. The Liverpool Stand- 
ard of the 20th ult. quotes the following item of 
news from the Dublin Statesman, relating toa ‘‘pro- 
jected alliance or combination of all the episcopal 
churches in the world, which is said to be now set 
on foot at Rome, under the inflaence of the present 
liberal pope.’? The idea seemsto be, to abate the 
papal supremacy nominally into a mere patriarchate, 
and to.make a few doctrinal changes or explanations 
for the satisfaction of the various expiscopal churches 
of the East and West who are to becombined. The 
Dublin paper questions the statement, but says, 
‘*We live in strange times, and the idea has not 
been altogether overlooked by the tractarian party, 
so that if such a project does turn up, we shall not 
be taken by surprise.”’ 








§G- SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. | The Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School per acknowledges the re- 
ceiptwf Ten Dollars, contri by the Ladies of the 
Sunday School Society in Kennebunk, Me., connected 
with the Parish over which Rev William C. Tenney is 
Pastor, to constitute Mr George W. Bourne, their Su- 





perintendent, a Life Member 
Boston, Dec 4, 1846. 


water, in which the shipping lay, ill accordant with | 
the scenes of awful strife which had been going on | 
Lieutenant Morris recognized the Com- | 
modore as he spoke to him, and spoke audibly him- | 


But two hours had’ only passed, the ten ; 


TO SUBSCRIBERS- 


The proprietor of the Register would repeat 
his request, to those subscribers who have re- 
cently had bills sent to them, to forward the 
amount, at their earliest possible convenience, 

The money is needed for the essential dpera- 
tions of the establishment, and an early remit- 
tance will be a personal favor to the publisher, 
by relieving burdens which, from the Jong delay 
of many small but weekly increasing sums have 
grown to be very inconvenient. . 

Those at a distance, as well as those who pay 
sums not convenient to send by mail can pay 
the amount: each to his respective postmaster, 
and forward to us his receipt. A proper form 
of receipt is given below. 

Post Orrick, (Town,) (State,) 
(Month,) (Date,) 184 . 

Received of (A. B.) dollars cents for his 

subscription to the Christian Register, payable to the 


Publisher by the Post Master of Boston, Mass., on pre- 
sentation of this Receipt, duly endorsed. mii 


nl4 ce Post Master. 











(G LECTURES. Rev. Dr. GANNETT is to de- 
liver a Course of Lectures upon the “Scriptures,” at 
his own Charch, on Sunday evenings during the present 
winter. 

The first Lecture will be to-morrow evening, Dec. 
13th—to begin at 7 o’clock. d12 





{@ THE WORCESTER ASSOCIATION will 
meet at the house of Rev Mr Wilson in Grafton, on 
Tuesday, Dec 15th, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

d12 H. WITHINGTON, Scribe. 














MARRIAGES. 





8th inst., by Rev Mr Lincoln, of Fitchburg, Rev J. 
C. Smith, of Groton, to Miss Margaret A., daughter of 
Mr George Brigham, of Groton. : RS ae 
In Brighton, 3d inst., by Rev Mr Whitney, Mr Wm. 
Kittredge, Jr., of Westford, to Miss Elizabeth H. Til- 
ton, of Brighton. i 

In Milton, Sunday evening, Dec. 6, Nathan C. 
Martin, Esq., Mr. Jacob G. French to Miss Julia A. 
Danforth, all of Dorchester. 
In Somerville, on Sunday evening, by Rev J. T. Sa- 
gent, Mr William S. Dustin to Miss Naney M. G. Rob- 
bins. 
In Waltham, Ist inst, by Rev S. Ripley, J. Lindley 
Johnson, Esq. of Springfield, Mass., to Miss Lydia S. 
Townsend of W. ‘ 
In Fitchburg, on Thanksgiving eve, by Rev Mr Lin- 
coln, Mr John Brown, Jr. of Concord, to Miss Aman- 
da M., daughter of the late Samuel Willis of F. 
In Enfield, 24th ult, by Rev Mr McEwen, Charles 
Delano Bowman, Esq. of Oxford, to Almira Louise, 
daughter of Hon Elnathan Jones. 





~ DEATHS. 





In this city, 29th ult:, Mr Thomas Howe, 74. 
In Malden, on Tuesday, Hon George Odiorne, of Bos- 
ton, 82. 

In West Cambridge, 28th ult., Mr Wm Cutter, a 
pensioner of the revolution, 88. 

In Watertown, 2d inst., Mr James Neuman, 76. 

In Saxonville, (Framingham,) 26th, Mrs Sarah, wife 
of Abner Stone, 64. 








A NNUALS FOR 1847. The Diadem—10 engrav- 

ings; 

Mayflower—9 engravings ; 

Amaranth—7 engravings ; 

Evergreen—10 engravings ; 

Christmas Blossoms—6 engravings ; 

Rainbow—10 steel plate engravings ; 

Christian Keepsake—9 engravings ; 

Rose of Sharon—7 engravings ; 

Floral Offering—10 plates, beautifully colored ; 

Friendship’s Offering—9 engravings ; 

Opal—9 engravings ; 

Also beautiful editions of 

Poets and Poetry of Europe, edited by H. W. Long- 
fellow > 

Poets and Poetry of England, edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold; P 

Poets and Poetry of America, edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold; 
Poets and Poetry of America, edited by Keese ; 
Byrant’s Poems, illustrated with 16 engravings ; 
Witlis’s Poems. 


All in rich bindings. For sale at low prices at SIMP- 
KINS’S, No 94 Washington street, dl2 





RANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN.— 
Heine’s Letters, 16mo; 

Wallenstein’s Camp, 16mo; 
Wiltiam Tell, 12mo; 
Essay on Art, l6mo; 
Sleepwalker, 18mo; 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces, 2 vols, 16mo; 
Goethe’s Egmont, 16mo; 
Walt and Vult, or The Twins, 2 vols, 16mo; 
Menzell’s German Literature, 3 vols, 12mo; 
Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethies, 2 vols, 12mo; 
DeWette’s Human Life, 2 vols, 12mo; 
Songs and Ballads, &c. &e. &e. 
The above volumes published and for sale ata dis- 
count from former prices by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st-eet. 12 





N EMOIR OF ROBERT SWAIN. The subscri- 
bers will publish on the 20th of the present month, 
Memoirof Robert Swain, 1 vol 16mo, pp-260, one of 
the best gift books of the season. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School st. d12 





\ JARE‘S LIFE AND WORKS. 1. Memoir of 
the Life of Henry Ware, Jr., by his brother John 
Ware, M. D., 2d ed, 2 vols, portraits. 

2. Works of Rev Henry Ware, Jr., edited by Rev. 
Chandler Robbins, vols 1 and 2 now ready, vol 3 is in 
press, 12mo. , 

8. Life of the Savior, 5th ed, 18mo. 

4, Hints on Extemporaneous Preaching, 18mo. 

5. Formation of the Christian Character, 13th ed, 18 
mo. 

6. Selections from Priestley’s Writings, with a Me- 
moir by Mr Ware, 12mo. 

7. Life of Rev Dr Noah Worcester, with fine steel 
Portrait, 12mo. 

The above published and for sale, wholesale and re- 
tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
opposite School st. di2 





MERSON’S POEMS. The subscribers have in 
press a volume of Poems by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, 16mo size, which will be published iu about 10 
days. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington op- 
d12 


posite School st. 





EW BOOKS. James Munroe & Co., have in 
Press, and will publish in about ten days— 

1. Noyes’s Psalms—A new translation of the Book 
of Psalms, with an Introduction and Notes, new edi- 
tion, 12mo. 

2. Ware’s Discourses—Discourses by Rev H. Ware, 
Jr., being vol 3d of the Works, 12mo. 

3. Memoir of Robert Swain, 1 vol 16mo. 

4. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of A. H. Ever- 
ett, 2d series, 12mo. 

5. Poems, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1 vol, 16mo. 

6. Homage of the Arts, with Miscellaneous Pieces 
from Ruchart, Frioligrath, and other German Poets, by 
Charles ‘I’. Brooks, ‘1 vol 16mo. 

7. Songs of the Sea, with Poems and Dramatic 
Pieces, by Epes Sargent, 1 vol 16mo, 

8. Poems, by Rev W. T. Bacon, 1 vol 16mo, 

9. Essays, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, Ist series, new 
edition, 1 vol 16mh. 

10. Homer’s Illiad, with new Notes by Prof Felton, 
1 vol 12mo. ? 

11. A system of Moral Philosophy, adapted to chil- 
dren and Families, and especially to Common Schools, 
by Rev O. Steele and a friend, 1 vol 18mo. 

12. Agamemnon of Aeschylus, with Notes, by Prof. 
Felton, 12mo. i 

13. Shells from the Strand of the Sea of Genius, 
Miss Farley, (one of the Editors of the Lowell ae 


12mo. 





HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
C Crossy & Nicuots, No. 118 Washington st., 
have for sale a great variety of Books, &c. suitable for 
Holiday Presents ; 

—AMONG WHICH ARE— : 

Enxciisn anp American ANNUALS.—Drawing 
Room Scrap Book, Foget-me-Not, Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, l, Mestowens of Sharon, Gift of Friend- 
ship, The Rose, Christian » Amaranth, Hya- 
cinth, Evergreen, Boudoir Anoual, Diadem, Christmas 
Blossoms, Christian’s Annual, &c. &c. 

ELEGaNtLy IntustrRaTED Works, Bryant's 


Poet’s of America, Poems of Southey, Cowper, Burns, 
Moore, Hemans, Shelley, Shakspeare, Mrs Ellis, Mrs 
Osgood, Si y, Scenes in the Life of the Savior, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains, Lays for the Sabbath, &c. &c. &c. 
JuveniLe Works. Every variety of books for 
childien of all ages, and by the most aa aethors, 
among which are many prepared expressly for the sea- 
son. 
MisceLLanEous Booxs. The works of Chan- 
ning, Ware, Greenweod, Dewey, Peabody’s Sermon to 
Sermons Martyria Liv: 


the Afflicted, of Consolation, , Liv- 

ermore’s Lectures to young men, The Y Maiden, 

Self-Formation, Selections from Fenelon, ing’s 
and other books too numerous to mention. 


Also, beautifal English and American edition, of the 
Bible, some in rich bindings of Velvet and Gold. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington street. d12 





Poems, Longfellow’s, Scott’s American Poet’s Gift, $ 





PRICES REDUCED: 


“FROM AND AFTER” ‘THIS DAY, 


AT THE 


LADIES? EXCHANGE. 


(THE Proprietors of this Establishment respectfully 
give public noticc, that fo: the of making 
MORE RAPID SALES OF THEIR LARGE STOCK, 


they have ‘ 
REDUCED THEIR PRICES, 

is ite : 3 ; Ui 

ic im go orate article at a price which wil] insure 

consequence of dull weather lovember, 

hove a larger els a wide: va 

SHAWLS, SILKS, AND DRESS GOODS, 

than is usual at this season, and ill h 

large assortment to pes frou, We shall ce wit 

large and select assortment of 


SHAWLS 


at such prices as shall tempt all who see them to buy. 
CasHmeERE Lone SHAWLS from $10 to $90, asu- 
al price $15 to $125; 

HIGHLAND PLaip Lone SuHaw is, all wool, 
$5, usual price $7 50; 
And all our Long and Square Shawls at equally low 
prices, among which are some new and beautiful Casm- 
MERE Lone anp Square, HicHLaxXD Lona, anv 
VELVET SHAwLs, received by last arrivals. 
OF DRESS AND CLOAK SILKS 
We can offer an unrivalled assortment, in BLacxs, 
Buive Bracks and Coors, and we shall reduce the 
prices from 5 to 25 cents per yard, according to relative 
cost; prices varying from 25 eents a to the most 
costly fabrics, and of all widths, from 1-2 
Oar stock of Black Silks and Evening Silks is unusu- 


Spring wear, will make a saving by buying now. 
CASHMERES AND DRESS GOODS. 


Our large stock of CASHMERES, M. DE 
LAINES, OTTOMANS, CASTILLIANS, ORE- 
GON PLAIDS, ALIWAL AND VICTORIA 
PLAIDS, GINGHAMS, PRINTS, &c., and 
RAW SILK PLAIDS, 

WILL ALL BE OFFERED AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


FRENCH CLOAKINGS AND MERINOS. 


In CLOAKINGS, THIBETS, MERINOS, 
HIGHLAND PLAIDS, GALA PLAIDS, and 
other Cloak Materials, our stock is large, and embraces 
all the most desirable styles and colors. 


ALL OUR 


MOURNING GOODS, 
BOMBAZINES, ALPACCAS, INDIANAS, 
CRAPES, &c., will be offered at reduced prices. 
Together with all our stock of 


LINEN GOODS, 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Damasks, Napkins, Cloths, 
Lawns, Cambrics, Diapers, Huckabucs, Crash, &c., &c. 


W COLLEN GOODS, 
CLOTHS ; CASSIMERES ; DOESKINS ; 
VESTINGS ; all Stuffs for Boys’ Wear, &c. ; Gents’ 
Dressing Robes ; Velvets § Plaids for Children, &c. 

ALL OUR STOCK OF 

COTTONS, BLANKETS,FLANNELS,LACES, GLOVES, 


EMBROIDERIEFS. 
TABLE AND PIANO CLOTHES, HOSIERY, 


and our large assortment of new and beautiful 
Cashmere Scarfs, 


ata liberal discount. Our best PARIS KID GLOVES 
at 564 cents. 

Our stock being much larger than ever before at this 
season of the year, we shall offer great inducements to 
our customers, that we may thereby sell every article of 
our stock on hand. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
di2 6tis 





ena OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 
Price reduced to $3. An Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Revolt of the American Colonies; being a 
comprehensive view of its origin, derived from the State 
Papers contained in the Public Offices of Great Britain, 
by George Chalmers: 2 vols, Svo. 

” Publishe@ at $4,50. The balance of the edition will 
be sold at the low price of $3, in English cloth, lettered, 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op; 
posite School st. d5 





HE SOCIAL HYMN BOOK.—tThe Social 
Hymn Book, consisting of Psalms and Hymns for 
Social Worship and Private Devotion, compiled by 
Rev Chandler Robbins, 18mo, containing 360 Hymns, 
14 Doxologies, 21 Sacred Tunes. 
* In looking over this work, we are happy to recog 
nize a number of our favorite Hymns, the omission of 
which in other collections we have always regretted.’ 
{Salem Observer. 
* We are thankful for a collection large enough for 
every purpose and suitable in price to the means of 
many a struggling Church. This is an admirable se- 
lection of Devotional Hymns and will doubtless become 
a favorite one for the purposes for which it was design- 
ed. The collection was made by Rev Chandler Robbins, 
of this city, whose name is a sufficient guarantee for its 
excellence. We hail this little work, as one among the 
signs we daily see of interest in the work of enlivening 
the whole Church, and, bringi us all into active, vis- 
ible co-operation.’ [Christian World. 
Individuals can receive copies for examination from 
the publishers, JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. db 





HANKSGIVING GAMES. The Game of Amer- 

ican Story and Glory, or History of the United 
States, comprising every fact of interest connected with 
the Presidents, and the States, in 40 cards, illustrated 
by 39 excellent wood engravings, price $1. Also, a 
Game of English Blood Royal, a game of the Monarch 
and Royal Nobility of England, from the Norman Con- 
quest—in 80 cards, illustrated by 36 beautiful engrav- 
ings, price $1,50. A silver ‘nedal was awarded ata 
late Fair of the American Institute of New York to the 
young author of the Game of Eng!'sh Blood Royal. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO, 134 Washington, opposite School st. 3t 


JACOBS’ 


Linen and House Furnishing Estab: 


lishment. 


ENJAMIN & E. JACOBS, No. 35 Tremont Row, 
a few doors North of Tremont House, keeps con- 
stantly on hand, an extensive variety of every descrip- 
tion of Linen Goods and Housekeeping Articles of their 
own importation, which are all warranted of the very 
best fabrics, particularly the Linen Goods, being per- 
fectly free from all admixture of Cotton. The stock 
consists in part of the following ds, viz :—A large 
assortment of Linen Shirtings pillow-case Linens, 
put up expressly for the trade and family use; do Lin- 
on Sheeting, all widths from 9-8 to 12-4 wide; Damask 
‘Table Linen, from the low priced to the very best qual- 
ity imported; single and double Damask Table Cloths 
of every style and finish, with Doylies and Napkins to 
match; Imperial and other Quilts; Blankets of the 
common and very best quality; French, Irmsh, Scotch 
and Russia Toweling; Crashes; Russia Diapers and 
Sheetings; long Lawns; ladies’ and gentlemen’s Lin- 
en Cambric and Lawn Hdkfs, an extensive variety of 
this article; French Centre and Piano Cloths; ‘Tapes- 
try; do Cotton and Worsted and Plaid cloths by the 
yard; American Cotton Shirtings and Sheetings, of all 
the variety of widths and qualities. 
N.B. Housekeepers and others in want of good 
Goods, at fair prices are respectfully invited to examine 
the assortment. Grateful for past favors, they hope by 
unremitting attention to business, to give entire satis- 
faction to all patrons of the old, as well as the new con- 
cern. n7 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


HE operations of this Co y are confined to Life 
Insurance exclusively, are conducted upon the 
mutual principle; the profits being divided every year 
among the insured, in proportion to the premium paid 
the: 








m. 

‘Lhe Premium, if over $50, may be paid, one fourth 
in cash, and three-fourths in an approved note, at 12 
months, with interest, subj to assessment at 60 
days notice, or it may be paid half yearly, quarterly or 
montlily. 
Policy holders participate in the whole amount of the 
profits, there being no proprietary interest or loan to 
absorb any portion thereof. 
A married woman may insure the life of her husband, 
a will enure to her sole use, and that of her chil- 

n. 
Creditors may insure their debtors, or debtors them- 
selves, for the protection of creditors. 

No risk will be taken on any one life, exceeding 


No person is liable the amount of his premium. 
Whole number of Policies issued, 2589 
Whole amount of Premiums received, $241,284 

rally, Merchants 

» and 


Clergymen and picedneer ee 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Raval 


— in every station in society, may secare to their 
ilies, in the event of death, a com support, 
by making, with ths Reesiantion » 2 sinall investment for 
an insurance upon ives. : 

The Directors have permission to refer to Robert G. 


Shaw, Esq., Messrs. J. E. & Bro., Jobnson, 
Sewail & G>., GS. Hillard, Eo. H, Inches, Jr. Esq. 
Hon. 8 Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. W- 
Paige .» C. W. Cartwright, Esq-, Samuel A. Ap- 





No 4 State st., ls 


ally large and select, and Ladies wishing Blk. Silks for 


Nathaniel F, Williams, 


(Late Collector for the Port of Baltimore.) 
H4vine resumed his former 4 Boe at bo a 
Proof Store, No 14 Bowly’s Wharf, 
tenders to his friends and the public his services as a@ 


COMMISSION AGENT, 


to sell or purchase alb kinds of Merchandise. Ev. 
thing that industry and an intimate acquaintance with 
the growth and prosperity of Baltimore can i 
may be Lr ey ay upon, to promote the views of 
those, confiding their interests to his cares 
Baltimore December 5, 1846. 
Aree Dab 

on. DanieL Wexsster, ; 

Joun Wittiams, Esq. } Boston’ 

Hon. Jonn Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Hon. James F. Simmons, 
Col. Wu. Biopcer, 
Gen. Jos1an WHITAKER, 


Messrs. PARMELEE & RoDGERs, ; 
« SpracveE, Rosinson & to.f New York. 
« Surman & AYRES, 
Hon. Horace Binney F 4 
« JoHN SERGEANT, } Philadelphia. 
Joun Wa es, Esq. Wilmington, Del. 
cent B. Penrose, Esq., ae Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 





. j Syoed ENGLISH BOOKS. Christianity the De- 


liverance of the Soul and its Life, by Wm Mount- 
ford, M. A., 16mo. 

The Mission—The German Catholics, by G. G. 
Gervipus, translated from the German, 12mo. 
Christianity of Europe, by Novelus Frederick Von 
Hardenburg, translated from the German, by the Rev 
John Dalton, 12mo. 

The Philosophy of Art, an Oration on the Relation 
between the Plastic Arts and Nature, by N. W. J. Von 
~ ig translated frow the German A. Johnston, 

mo. 


Johann Gotleib Fitchte, 
Mrs Parey Sirnett, 12 


The Destination of Man, 
translated from the German 


0. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Importere 
of English ks, 134 Washington, opposite Schoot 
street, 3t d5 





LARGE HOUSEKEEPING 


—AND— 


Domestic Goods Establishment, 


No. 255 Washington Street. 


HASKELL & HOWLAND, 


NFORM their friends and the public that they have: 
appropriated their 


LARGE BASEMENT ROOM 


exclusively for the sale of 


House-Keeping and Domestic Goods, 


which will be under the charge of an experienced and 
accomplisled salesman in this department of business. 


OF FOREIGN GOODS 
we have received by last Steamer, 
_ Superior Bath, Whitney and Rose BLANKETS, all 


sizes: 

White Toilet and Imperial Marseilles COUNTER- 
PANES, all sizes: 

LINEN SHEETINGS and PILLOW CASE 
LINENS, all widths: 

Double Damask TABLE CLOTHS and TABLE 
LINEN: 

NAPKINS, DOYLIES, DIAPERS: 
ne UCK TOWELING and CRASH, of all 
qualities: 

EMBOSSED TABLE and PIANO COVERS: 
WORSTED and COTTON DAMASK TABLE 
COVERS, all sizes: 

6-4 and 7-4 PLAID, for Table Covering: 
FURNITURE DIMOTIES, of new and handsome 


styles. 
OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES 
We are daily receiving the best styles of 


SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, FLANNELS, 
TICKINGS: 








|operations. He trusts that in thas offering 


Handsome PATCHES and CALICOES: 
COTTON FLANNELS, &c. &c. &e. 

It‘is our intention to keep, for the tature, a full and 
complete assortment of the most desirable styles of 


Domestic and Housekeeping Goods, 


and to make our ESTABLISHMENT one where purchas- 
ers can find EVERY ARTICLE wanted, in small or 
large quantities, at the LOWEST PRICES, 

3tis HASKELL & HOWLAND. 


Webster's Dictionary, Unabridged. 


& C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., have in 
° Pp eas, a new stereotype edition of ““Webster’s 
American Dictionary,’ to appear as early as practica- 
ble the coming season. : 

{From Burritt’s Christian Citizen. ] 
**We would advise all who are about to purchase a 
complete vocabulary of our ‘mother-tongue, to wait and 
examine, before they purchase, this cheap, and beauti- 
ful and convenient edition cf Dr Webster, the merit and 
superiority of which, over all others, they will perceive 
at the first glance.” 
{From the C..ncord (N. H.) Statesman.) 

3 We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Mer- 
riam of Springfield, Mass., a ‘Specimen ofa new stereo- 
type edition now in progress, of Dr Webster’s Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the Engli-h Language.” It is elegant- 
ly executed, and the fw work, which is to be like it, 
will, when finished, be one of the most beautiful books 
ever issued from the American press. The paper is 
fine, white and firm, and the type new. There are three 
columns ona page, surrounded by a double marginal 
line, which gives the page a particularly neat ana fin- 
ished appearance. The whole is to be comprised in one 
volume, crown quarto. Among the advantages of this 
over former editions, are the addition of several thous- 
and words,—a thorugh revision of the whole work by 
Prof. Goodrich of Yale College,—the insertion of the 
key to the pronunciation at bottom of every page, 
(very convenient,)—tables of Greek and Latin proper 
names, Scripture do, and Geographical do, (the last is 
a great desideratum,) and a Memoir of Dr Webster. — 
The first edition of the Dictionary, in 2 vols. quarto, 
cost $20; the second, in 2 vols 8vo, cost $13,50. ‘This, 
which is the original»work unabridged, with the avove- 
named improvements, is to cost only $6. Undoubted- 
ly it will be by far the cheapest Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language ever published. Of its merits we need, of 
course, say nothing. It is now very generally received 





as the standard of our mother — The publishers 
state it is now in progress, and will be published during 
the coming season. n28 





HE UNITARIAN, No. 6. The Unitarian and 

Foreign Religious Miscellany, devoted to the Ex-. 
planation and Defence of the Principles of Unitarian 
Christianity, edited by Rev Geo E Ellis; price $1 per 
year. 

—CONTENTS— 

The Literary History of the New Testament; 
Extracts from German Journals ; 
Renunciation of Orthodoxy ; 


Gleanings Regarding Ronge ; 
Controversy on National Education ; 
Call of Abraham ; 


The Oxford Converts to Popery ; 

. American Slavery; 

The Evangelical Alliance ; 

Elevation of the Educator ; 

Renunciation of Trinitarianism ; 

The Mosaic Constitution. 

Subscriptions received by the publishers, JAMES 
MUNROE & CO,, 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. 3t d5 


EOPLE’S JOURNAL FOR NOVEMBER. Em- 
bellishments—Portrait of Elihu Burritt; Flowers 
and Life; the Murder Disowned; The Barber; Exe- 
cution of Stafford; Clarkson’s Grave 
Contents—Memoir of Elihu Burritt, ¥ ray | How- 
itt, with other articles by William and Mary Howitt; 
Eben Elliott; R. H. Howe; Harriet Martineau; Char- 
ley; Linton; Gillies, &c. &c. . 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, New England Publishers, 
118 Washington st. is3t n28 


ARE’S DISCOURSES. The subscribers have 

in press a volume of Discourses selected from the 

Writings of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. making the third vol- 

Sige NOMAD ete em ge 
+s 134 Washi 

site st. : need’ 











R. H. J. MARTIN, Surcron Dentist, No 15 
Summer street, has REDUCED HIS PRICES for 
whole sets of Mineral Teeth, with or without gums, 
from $175 to $125 and so in proportion eg ag 
i art, as has been attained to, and 
pr ncaa | poem he may meet with a liberal en- 
couragement. Dr. M. manufactures the teeth, and ex- 
ceuter all the mechanical part, and refers the public to 
most of the Medical faculty, as well as to many of our 
most es clergymen and citizens. isSm 121. 


VOL. SERMONS BY REV. A. P. PEA. 
a Sermons to the » by A. P. 
‘ortsmouth, N. 











In and will be ished about the 15th Dec. by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, pe? sc aig street. 
d5 ; i 





N'x BOOKS. Fact and Fiction, by L. Maria 
Child, 1 vol, 





and Swedenborg, or the relation of the de- 
_ of Mesmerism to the Doctrines and 
"jest received ty & NICHOLS, 118 
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[For the Register.] 
THE DEATH OF MAN, 


BY JONES VERY. 


All Nature dies! Wide over hill and plain 

The forests brown and withered meet the eye, 
The flowers are gone, the birds will not remain, 
The grass so green of late is pale and dry. 

But what is Nature’s death, though far and wide 
Thou see’st the emblems of her sure decay, 

To Man’s; to whom in soul thou art allied; 
And who but now unnoticed passed away! 

Daily he passes; in the lowly shed, 

In the high palace, ’neath the open sky ; 

No world wide symbols mark that He is dead, 
No far-seen splendor draws thy wond’ring eve ; 
Yet passed there from thee all that Heaven could give, 
And more than could within all Nature live! 





TRUE LOVE. 
BY MARY HOWITT, 


There are furrows on thy brow, wife, 
Thy hair is thin and gray, 

And the light that once was in thine eye 
Hath sorrow stol’n away. 

Thou art no longer fair, wife, 
The rose hath left thy cheek, 

And thy once firm ana grace.ul form 
Is wasted now and weak. 


But thy heart is just as warm, wife, 
As when we first were wed; 

As when thy merry eye was bright, 
And thy smooth cheek was red. 

Ah! that was long ago, wife, 
We thought not then of care; 

We then were spendthrifts of our joy— 
We now have none to spare! 


Well, well dost thou remember, wife, 
The little child we laid, 

The three years’ darling, fair and pure, 
Beneath the yew tree’s shade ; 

The worth from life was gone, wife, 
We said with foolish tongue, — 

But we’ve blessed since then the Chastener 
Who took that child so young! 


—There was John, thy boast and pride, wife, 
Who lived to manhood’s prime— 
Would God I could have died for him, 
Who died before his time! 
—There is Jane, thy second self, wife, 
A thing of sin and shame,— 
Ow poorest neighbors pity us, 
When they but hear her name. 


Yet she’s thy child and mine, wife, 
I nursed her on my knee, 

And the evil, woeful ways she took, 
Were never taught by thee. 

We were proud of her fair face, wife! 
—And I have tamely stood, 

And not avenged her down.all 
In her betrayer’s blood! 


I had such evil thoughts, wife, 
I cursed him to his face: 

But he was rich and I was poor, 
—The rich know no disgrace! 

The gallows would have had me, wife, 
—For that I did not care! 

The only thing that saved his life 
Were thoughts of thy despair. 


There’s something in thy face, wife, 
That calms thy maddened brain; 
Thy furrowed brow, thy holiow eye, 

Thy look of patient pain; - 

Thy lips that never smile, wife; 
Thy bloodless cheeks and wan‘ 
Thy form which once was beautiful, 

Whose beauty now is gone; 


Oh, these they tell such tales, wife, 
They fill my eyes with tears ; 

“We have borne so much together 
Through these long thirty years, 

That I will meekly bear, wife, 
What God appointeth here ; 

Nor add to thy o’erflowing cup 
Another bitter tear! 


Let the betrayer live, wife; 
Be this our only prayer, 
That grief may send our prodigal 
Back to the Father’s care! 
—Give me thy faithful hand, wife— 
Oh God, who reign’st above, 
We bless thee in our niisery, 
For one sure solace—love! 
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“MISCELLANEOUS. 





EVELINE- 

At the door of a splendid house stood a slender 
woman, dressed in deep mourning. 

** T don't think anybody is at home,” said the 
vulgar looking footman. ‘ Atleast to such a 
shabby figure as you !’’ he muttered as he bang- 
ed the door. The woman sat down upon the 
step, and leaned her head upon her hand. At 
length, finding herself an object of attention to 
people going by, she rose, and pulled the bell 
again. 

The same servant opened it. His face as- 
sumed an insolent expression, but the stranger 
prevented any rade speech he was ready to ut- 
ter, by giving him a card, and stepping calmly 
into the house. He looked at the name in 
amazement a moment, then civilly conducted the 


lady into a parlor, aud went to announce her to 
the family. 

Presently an elderly man came in, holding her 
card in his hand. He bowed coldly, znd gazed 
at her in silence a moment. The lady looked 
at him with an earnest and expressive counten- 


‘* My husband's father!”’ said she. ‘ The 
resemblance is most striking.”’ 

Seeing that she was most affected, the gen- 
tleman, with a slight change of countenance, 
which seemed vexation rather than emotion, 
— a chair towards her, and sat down him- 
self. 

‘* Madame,” said he, frigidly, ‘* the information 
of the death of my unfortunate son, reached us 
so long since, that my wife and daughters have 
laid aside their mourning, yet I have from this 
card the first intimation that he had a wife.’’ 

“I knew that my husband was not on good 
terms with his family,’’ said the widow, “ and 
Ihope to be able to support myself, and not be a 
burden upon pom a yrana I now only ask a 
temporary relief, till | can regain m 
the lit to labor for my bread.” hahaa 20s 

“Tt will ill become me to allow my daughter- 
in-law to work for a living,’’ said the gentleman 
but without the kind look which should have - 
compnied the sentiment. ‘‘ Since you claim our 
name, you must be respectably provided for.” 

‘*I thank you,’’ said the widow faintly. 

‘© You shall stay here, on such terms of com- 
panionsip as you can agree upon with my wife 
and daughters. You will of course join us at 
table, unless we have particular company, when 
you could have your meals in your Own room, 
ou pretext of being an invalid.”’ 

he word ‘* pretext’’ brought the color into the 
pale cheek of the widow. The gentleman ob- 
served it, and as he was a gentleman, though 
a cold hearted man, he hastened tosay, ‘I only 
mean, as an invalid, and also a widow, you 
might claim the privilege of seclusion from com- 


saying his wife would see her when she 
had finished dressing, he rang the bell for a ser- 
vant to take her bonnet and shawl, and depart- 


‘*T shall have more sympathy from poor Fred- 
erick’s mother. A mother’s love can never be 
alienated,’’ thought the widow. 

An hour pessed before Mrs. Cumberland made 
her appearance. in a very rich dress, and betray- 
ing a vulgar consciousness of it. Three young 





—— 


ladies stood before the stranger with exemining 
eyes, and while she conversed with their moth- 


-ler, made remarks or signs to each other, regard- 


i and appearance. 
tos ay ay that you have not left off 


mourning !’’ observed Mrs. Cumberland, with a 
drawl. ‘‘You can have our mourning gowns 
altered to fit, and be made quite decent at small 
” 

at es of mother’s gowns would make three 
like that she has on!” whispered Amanda.— 
‘* What a little midge she is!’’ replied Caro- 
line. ‘* What an old fashioned pin! and how 
common looking! I hope she is not always to 
be decked with it!’’ said Helen. 

** You will not of course, expect us to do 
much for you,’’ said Mrs. Cumberland. ‘* Had 
Mr. Cumberland died before Frederick, he would 
have had no claim upon his father’s estate. His 
debts were paid the Jast time upon the express 
understanding, that A 

** ] claim nothing, ma’am, but a present shel- 
ter.”’ 

‘* | wonder how Frederick came to fall in love 
with her,’”* whispered Helen, ‘‘ I don’t call her 
very handsome, | am sure." ‘Too thin and 
pale,” returned the plump Amanda,” ‘* Herhair 
is as black as Fanny’s,’’ observed Caroline.— 
** It is done up Aorridly.” 

‘* What was your name before you become 
Mrs. Cumberland ?”’ inquired the dowager. 

** Eveline Beresford.”’ 

** Romantic !’’ whispered Helen, with a twist 
of her mouth. The others replied by similar 
grimace. 

Eveline retired to her room, after an hour or 
two, sad and exhausted. She had thrown her- 
self on her bed, when Helen entered, without the 
ceremony of knocking, to say that she must ring 
when she wanted anything, and be sure to treat 
the servants with the distance and hauteur nec- 
essary to preserve their respect. ‘Then after 
some remarks upon a ring which she observed 
upon Eveline’s finger, she walked out of the 
room. 

** There is no one here whom I can love,” 

thought poor Eveline, ‘‘no one who will ever 
love me,” and pressing her hand to her side, 
which was throbbing with pain, she wept. 
A light and itregular knocking at the door 
made her restrain her sobs, and listen. Doubt- 
ful whether it was really any one knocking for 
admission, she did not speak. 

** May kcome in?” said a child’s voice. 

** Yes, O yes !’’ said Eveline, her heart bound- 
ing at the sound. 

A little girl of eight years old opened the door 
softly, came in on tiptoe, bashfully blushing, and 
stood by the bed side. “{ am litde Fanny,” 
said she. ‘* Please tell me about dear brother 
Frederick. Did he love you very dearly? And 
did he tell you all about his litle Fanny?’”’? And 
as she put up her rosy cheeks fora kiss. Eve- 





fidingly at her side, talking very fast about her 
brother, and the pets he had brought her home 
from abroad, and which she cherished for his 
sake. 

Eveline’s lonely heart was comforted; here 
was one bosom in the family which the world 
had not yet made selfish and cold, one subject 
for affection to cling to. Her spirits rose with 
abound. The gloomy thought of dying un- 
pitied and unwept never again made her tears 
flow ; hope and faith returned, not to be again 
overshadowed. 

‘*T will not sadden this sweet child,’’ thought 
she. ‘If it is God’s will to take me to him- 
self, she shall have no melancholy impressions 
from my decline. Ought not a Christian to be 
joyful at all timest I feel that I can, that I 
shall, be happy, even here.’’ 

‘*] feel always asif brother Frederick was 
alive, beyond the sea,’’ said Fanny, ‘and I 





line drew her upon the bed, and she nestled con- | 


gance ; and that he had deeply regretted his 
wasted youth, and resolved to fill the rest of his 
life with worthy actions and duties punctually 
performed. Death had prevented the fulfilment 
of his resolutions, and he had breathed his last, 
trusting in the mercy of Him who alone could 
know their sincerity. 

* * * a e 

‘* Miss Cumberland has no more heart than a 
rag doll,”” said a girl who was packing Eveline’s 
cy, **to send you away fiom her, and you so 
sick, 

‘She thinks the country air will be of ser- 
viee to me,”’ said Eveline, mildly. 

‘More like she and the young ladies don’t 
like to have sickness in the house; it reminds 
’em that they have got to go, like other folks, 
when their time comes, and leave every thing 
behind ’em but their good works.”’ : 

Fanny was allowed to go with Eveline, but 
she went to her boarding-place, and when sum- 
moned home, she left Fairy, her pet kitten, be- 
bhind, that Eveline might have “somebody” to 
love her. 4 . 

But Fairy was not Eveline’s only friend in 
her new home, ” Ladies who had time for Chris- 
tian duties, came to visit her, bringing flowers 
and books ; and took turns in watching by her 
bedside. They soon became warmly interested 
in her, and loved to be with her, and listen to 
her happy thoughts. She sometimes beguiled 
the weary hours of a sleepless night by making 
verses, which they wrote down from her lips.— 
Fairy alternately slept and frolicked upon her 
mistress’s bed, and would eat only in her room. 
Eveline wrote some playful verses addiessed to 
Fairy, to be given to Fanny when the kitten 
should be restored to her; and she tied a braid 
of her hair about her neck with a blue ribbon.— 
At first Fairy seraiched and kicked at ber neck- 
lace, and shook herself with all her might. But 
she soon got used to it, and everybody thought it 
very becoming. 

At last Eveline breathed ber last, as peaceful- 
ly as gn infant falling asleep. Word was sent 
to Mr. Cumberland. He ordered a handsome 
burial, but regretted that his engagements were 
such that it was not convenient for himself or 
any of his family to attend. 

Some indignation was expressed at this among 
Eveline’s new friends, who assembled to pay 
her the last tribute of respect, and to gaze for 
the last tine upon her serene and lovely coun- 
tenance. White roses were strewed in and up- 
on her coffin, and the room was dressed with 
flowers. There was no gloom upon any coun- 
tenance, but a deep und serious joy, as they 
joined in the service for the dead, and in thought 
followed her pure spirit to the abode of the blest. 

In the midst of the service, Fairy came frisk- 
ing in, all unconscious of her loss, and the soletn- 
nity of the scene. She even played with the 
fringe of the pall, and gave the tassels a smart 
pat which set them bobbing and swinging to and 
tro. Some one attempted to take her captive, 
but she flew over and under tables and chairs, 
|}across laps and backs, like a mad thing, and 
presently bounded out at a window. 

She was sent to Fanny who received her with 
tears, which were soon dried, and her remem- 
bratice of Eveline was like a happy dream, ex- 
cept that her example and her teachings were 
never forgotten. Fanny grew up thoughtful 
and conscientious, yet as jlight-hearted and gay 
as Fairy herself. [Religious Magazine. 








A TALE OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


The following story is reported in the New 
York Tribune, as a*‘reality."’ ‘The editor truly 
says of it, that in another century such 4 story 
as the following would be deemed a fable : 





often dream that he has come home. I know I 
must not expect to see him, for he is deadv— 
But even while I say so, I don’t believe*it in 
reality.”’ 

** He is living,” said Eveline, in a valtering| 
voice. 

** Yes, I know it,” said Fanny, ‘‘ but we can- | 
notsee him. Perhaps he hears us, talking | 
about him. Perhaps he is happier because we | 
love him still.’’ 

** We shall not forget him,’ 
pres@ing the child to her bosom. 

‘¢ One thing grieves me,”’ said Fanny, sighing. 
** But I did not like to speak of it to you.” 

** Yes, tell me,’’ said Eveline, *‘ what trou- 
bles you.” 

‘* Mother says that Frederick when he was 
alive did many wrong things. He spent a great | 
deal of papa’s money. And she and my sisters | 
say he would never do as they wanted him to, | 
in the world.” 

Eveline did not wonder that they had no in- 
fluence over him. 

‘** And so | am afraid that God does not love | 
him as well as we do; and if God does not Jove | 
him, and turns away from him, as father did. | 
because he disobeyed him, will he be happy | 
where he is now *t”’ } 

‘* 1f we found so much love in him,” said | 
Eveline, ‘* will not also his Father in Heaven, 
who knew him better than his earthly friends ?”’ | 

** Will God love him for being kiad to his lit- | 
tle Fanny ?”’ 

‘* Every kind thought, and every affectionate | 
feeling, were known to his Maker.”’ 

‘*] amglad. Itmakes me happy to think so. 
And jumping down from the bed, Fanny ran to 
bring her turtle-doves for Eveline to see. ‘They | 
were very beautiful, and very tame. ‘ They | 
used to sit on Frede:ick’s shoulder, sometimes, 
and pick crumbs from his lips,’’ said she, fund- 
ling them. ‘1 call this one Freddy, and now I 
will call this one Eveline.’? Eveline smiled, | 
and Fanny did not notice that there was a tear 
in her eye. 

If the stern father, and the worldly mother | 
had listened to the conversation of Eveline and | 
Fanny, and seen them at this moment, would | 
not their hearts have been softened? It was a| 
lovely picture ; Eveline’s face was white as the | 
pillow on which it lay, and! was made more | 
strikingly pale by the raven black hair parted | 
upon the forehead, and the jet black eyes, glit-| 
tering with tears. It was a touching contrast to | 
the blooming countenance of little Fanny, shaded 
also by the jet black tresses, but radiant with 
health and innocent joy. 


, 


said Eveline, 








| 


| 
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Fanny was no longer called ‘little pet,” 
‘**Meddlesome Matty,”’ * Cry-baby,’? ** Mam- 
ma’s turment,’’ for from this time she went to 
none but Eveline with her childish griefs and 
discontents, and spent her play-hours chiefly in 
her room. ‘The physicion who had been called 
to Eveline pronounced her disease incurable.— 
She might live for years, however, he thought, 
unless some new complaint fastened upon her | 
enfeebled frame. 

She devoted herselfto Fanny’s improvement 
and happiness ; in return, Fanny was a most at- 
tentive nurse: and month after month passed 
away very happily. Atthe end of a year she 
found herself no nearer than at first to the other 
members of the family. Riding, visiting and 
receiving visits, shopping, and dressing,—were 
ever Jadies so busy, so industrious, who had 
nothing to do but to be amused! They could 
not find time to read, or to visit Eveline’s sick 
room. From Mr. Cumberland, she received 
those formal attentions which he considered due 
to every lady. But for his icy manner, these 
would have been gratefully felt. Once, indeed, 
he showed that all feeling was not frozen within 
his bosom, 

‘* Did my son speak of me in his]ast illness *”’ 
asked he one day, when he wasfalone in the car- 
riage with Eveline. He looked out of the win- 
dow, as he spoke, but she saw that his lips 
trembled, She assured him of Frederick’s 
heartfelt repentance, and his longing desire to 
see his father and be forgiven before he died. 

‘* We never understood each other. It may 
have been partly my own fault. Had I another 
son to bring up, I should proceed differently.” — 
Eveline did not dare to speak. 

_** The wind is getting out to the east ; I ad- 
vise you to draw up your shawl,” said he, look- 
ing round with a face as stern as ever. 

«Thank you, sir,’’ said Eveline, obeying.— 
Had there beenin his countenance the least trace 
of a smile, anything like a kindly look, her 
heart would mene grshed out warmly towards 
him, and she would have told him much that he 
would have been glad to learn. She would ygve 
told him that though his son had been sent oat 
into the world with neither principles nor home 
affection to shield him from temptations, he had 








A few mornings since, a woman of rather re- 
spectable appearance was observed to cross the 
yard of the old Dead-House in the Park, making 
her way toward a pile of cuffins which occupied 
a corner cf the enclosure. The driver of the 
Alms-House hearse was employed about the 
yard at the time, and thought nothing of the ap- 
pearance of the woman there, unul he saw her, 
after some considerable time had elapsed, leave 
the yard and make her way into the street. The 
woman had been gone but a short time, when 
‘John’ was surprised at hearing the cries of an 
infant coming from the direction of the pile of 
cofas in ihe corner. He immediately com- 
menced a search, and discovered in a coflin, the 
top of which had been removed, an infant en- 
tyely nude, and evidently new born. ‘The 
thought of the woman immediately flashed across 
the driver's mind, and he started off to look for 
the mother, who had thus left her offspring to 
perish or exist in a poor-house coffin. Nothing 
could be seen of the woman, however, and John 
returned and reporied the case to the Commis- 
loner, who had the new-comer placed in the care 
of one of the Alms house nurses, to dress it and 
give it a fair start in the world. 

The next day after the occurrence of these 
circumstances, Coroner Rawson was called to 
hold an inquest on the body of a woman named 
Frances Shaw, who had died under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. She was on her way home, as 
was stated, from a shop where she had been to 
take home some work which she had been duing, 
and had nearly reached her boarding-house, when 
she was taken suddenly ill at the corner of City 
Ha!) place and Duane street, and died, either in 
the street, or soon afier being carried to her resi- 
dence. ‘The Coroner was accompanied by a 
physician, who made a post-mortem examina- 
tion, and came to the conclusion that the deceas- 
ed had, a very short time before death, given 
birth to a child, and that her death was caused 
by concomitant circumstances. The inmates of 
the house could hardly believe this, as they had 
never seen any thing which indicated the ap- 
proach of any such event as that mentioned by 
the physician. The woman, they said, was an 
honest, industrions seamstress, and they were 
entirely unprepared to believe what they were 
told ; but the indications from which the Doctor 
judged were unmistakable, and a verdict was 
rendered accordingly by the Coroner's Jury. 
The inquest was at length completed; and, as 
there were no relatives to perform the rite of 
burial for the deceased, the body was directed 
to be buried at the public expense, and the Alms- 
House hearse was sent for. The driver came, 
and was about to place the body in the coffin, 
when he recognized it as the woman who came 
into the Dead-House yard, the day previously, 
and after whose departure the infant was found; 
and thus the whole mystery was explained. It 
is said that the woman was a widow, and was 
probably driven to the course which she pursn- 
ed, by a dread of the shame which must have 
followed the discovery of her real situation. 
The child, though prematurely born, is now do- 
ing well, and appears as likely to live as any in 
the nursery. 





FROM CHIEF JUSTICE PARKER’S 
LATE ADDRESS. 


As we might well expect from the belligerent 
and selfish spirit which has characterized man- 
kind, we hear little of national benevolence,— 
Although national justice is ever upon the tongues 
of monarchs, and chief magistrates, and legisia- 
tors; it is in truth more often invoked by 
the weaker, and carried into exercise by the 
stronger party. National justice is not often 
permitted to stand in the way of national ag- 
grandizement, if no more powerful obstacle be 
interposed. 

What progress the present age has made in 
regard to war, and right, ‘and justice, may be 
learned, amongst other things, from the subjuga- 
tion of Poland by Russia ;—the wars opon the 
Siks, aud other East India nations, by Great 
Britain:— the invasion of Algiers, by the French; 
and the expatriations of the Cherokees, ané Sem- 
inoles, by the United States. And if other sub- 
jects of a kindred character are sought, they 
may readily be found, 

shall not be misunderstood. There is much 
in our free government, and in its administra- 
tion, that may well elicit the heartfelt exclama- 
tion, 

«« This is my own, my native land.” 

I would not have that Jand powerless, and un- 
able to repel aggression. e precept, that if 
smitten on one cheek we should turn the other 
also, was not, in my view, intended as a literal 
command never to resistinjustice. It is no part 
of my belief that the American Revolution was, 


‘mit to subjugation, without a struggle for her 
existence one that the Cherokees were required, 
by Christianity, to be driven, unresistingly, like 

agar, into the wilderness, with little more than 
a crust of bread, and a bottle of water for their 
yustenance. The Jew whoasked his pound of 
flesh, because it was 80 nominated in the bond, 
had at least ‘the voluntary obligation of him 
whom he pursued, but the bond to the free and 
enlightened nation which held the destiny of the 
Cherokees in its hand, wae an obligation of a 
much more questionable character. 

It is well for us all to recollect upon what oc- 
casion and by whom it was said, My eyes 
have grown dim in the service of my country, 
but 1 never doubted its gong oa cnr er ms 
this day, give utterance to the 8a 
of cantante: or shall we be forced to adopt the 
language of an eminent statesinan of another 
land, and exclaim, ‘‘{ tremble for my country, 
when I reflect that God is just.” 

The prophet of old, in describing the mer- 
chandize, and magnificence, and pride of ancient 
Tyre, enumerates, among her merchants, those 
who “traded the persons of men in her mar- 
ket.’ Do we enquire what progress has been 
made, in the thousands of years which have 
intervened, towards the suppresion of this odious 
traffic; which disregarding the rights of the 
weak, wrests them forcibly from their homes 
and their friends, Joads them with fetters, casts 
them into prisons, and crowds them in the holds 
of vessels too small to furnish them the breath 
of life ;—which fills up their passages across the 
ocean with horrors too revolting to be detailed ; 
—and finally dispose of them, like beasts of 
draught and burden, in the markets of other 
countries ’—We shall be told of the glorious ef- 
forts of Great Britain for the suppression of this 
trade, and the fact that it has been declared _pi- 
racy by the most powerful maritime nations, our 
own included. Our attention will be called to 
the hundreds of thousands who have been manu- 
mitted in the British colonies, and to the mem- 
orable self-evident truths set forth in the declar- 
ation of independence, ‘that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights,’’ and ‘ that 
among them are life, liberty and the pursuits of 
happiness.” [N. H. Sentinel. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S EYES. 


Strange as it may seem, certain it is that the 
regard we universally pay to other people’s eyes, 
puts us to more trouble and expense than almost 
anything else. What sums of money are squan- 
dered awzy whether they can be affurded or not ; 
what trouble, what toil, what fuss, what vexa- 
tion, are submitted to for no better reason than 
because our neighbor possess the power of look- 
ing atus! As if other people’s eyes did not 
already tax us sufficiently in the way what is 
called ‘* keeping up appearances.’’ Many even 
double or treble that tax in order to exaggerate 
appearances, and show themselves to the world 
in an expensive masquerade, till, perhaps, they 
end by becoming really pvor, merely through 
the pains they take to avoid the imputation of 
being thought so; or rather through the mis- 
placed amb.tion of being considered far wealthier 
than they really are. The keeping up of ap- 
pearances is laudable enough ; but the art of do- 
ing so is not understood by every one, for instead 
of regulating appearances according to a scale 
which they can consisteatly and uniformly adhere 
to, agreat many persons set out in life by mak- 
ing appearances far beyond what they can afford, 
and beyond what they can ‘‘ keep up’’ at all— 
at least, not without constant effort, pain, and 
apprehension... Society abounds with such tip- 
toe people—as they may well enough be deserib- 
ed, since they assume the uneasy attitude of 
walking upen tiptoe, which though it may do 
for travelling across a Turkey carpet or hearth- 
rug, is il) suited for journeying through life ona 
read, which, though cugless, is nevertheless, apt 
to be found rugged, and requires to be trodden 
firmly if we would keep our footing. Had peo- 
ple but resolution enough to be, not absolutely 
indifferent to or cynically regardless of but less 
solicitous about, what others may think of their 
concerns, of what a lvad of trouble might they 
at once relieve themselves ; for one half of the 
toil, the anxieties, and the fatigues of hfe, is oc- 
caetoned by the struggle to cuta figure io that 
great ali de beuf, the eye of the world. 


A Worp tro Boys. The ‘‘Learned Black- 
smith says, Boys, did you ever think that this 
great world, with all its wealth and woe, with 
all its mines and mountains, oceans, seas, and 
rivers, with all its shipping, its steamboats, rail- 
roads, and magnetic telegraphs; with all its 
millions of darkly groping men, and all the sci- 
ence and progress of ages, will soon be given 
over tothe hands of the Boys of the present 
age? boys like you, assembled in school rooms 
or playing without them, on both sides of the 
Atlauntict Believe it, and look abroad upon 
your inheritance and get ready to enter upon its 
possession. The Kings, Presidents, Governors, 
Statesmen, Philosophers, Ministers, Teachers, 
Men, of the future, ire all roys, whose feet, 
like yours,cannot reach the floor, when seated on 
the benches upon which they are learning to 
master the monosyllables of their respective lan- 
guages. 
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Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 
my23 tf 








8. D, CUNNINGHAM, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Manufacturer’s Ageat for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &e. 


no. 10 Rartroap Brock, Lincouy Sr., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 
BOSTON, 


Qc Dealers please call, STORAGE. 
os6m j 





JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


§G Sarcs made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
f1s osly 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
agl5 


Wius's SACRED POEMS. Sacred Poems, 
by N. P. Willis, ane miniature 











been guilty of little besides thoughtless extrava- 


of itself, at war with the injunction of the gos- 
pel ;—or that Poland was bound tamely to sub- 


THE MOST 
AGREEABLE, EASY, PLEASANT 


AND NATURAL STYLE OF SETTING 


TEETH. ~- 


ee eeeee 


DR. MORTON, 
(Late Wells §& Morton,) No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


wor take this method to inform his patients and 
the public generally. that he continues to insert 
Teeth upon his new plau, but that re has recently made 
great and valuable improvements which he confidently be- 
li eves, give him in the insertion of Teeth, equal, ifnot 
grenter facilities and advantages, than can be found at any 
other establishment. 

The well known character of the operations performed 
at his-office, for several years past, renders it unnecessary 
for him to mention the peculiar advantages of his system 
of practice, to any who may have made theendleee famil- 
iar with it. But as 80 many strangers are constantly locat- 
ing in Boston and the vicinity, he deems it proper, to 
brie fly state, what,in his opinion, renders his course of 
practice the most desirable of any with which he is ac- 
quainted. 

lst, Teeth inserted upon the new principle, are inserted 
with sufficient firmness to perform the office of mastica- 
tion, and do not move in the mouth, as.is the case with 
teeth inserted ufter thg old methods. 

2nd, They cannot lterate the jaws and produce inflam- 
mation.and swollen face. 

3d, The taste is not destroyed by plates, improperly con- 
structed, which cover the rvof the mouth. 

4th, Nothing enters into the composition of the teeth but 
mineral, and they are set alone upon gold plates. 

5th, The teeth being carved in blocks, and so fastened 
upon the plates, no mucous food, or other matter can lodge 
around them, and produce a state of the mouth too well 
known and too disagreeat ie to be mentioned. 

6th, Their style of finish and beauty cannot be surpassed. 

Possessing all that is required to secure the above men- 
tioned advantages of his course of practice, Dr. Morton feels 
confident, in asserting, that no mouth can come under his 
treatment. in which he cannot insert a set of teeth, that 
can be worn with pleasure and comfort. 


{From the Transcript.] 


DenTaL Surcery.—Without wishing to detract from 
the merits of any of the regularly educated Surgeon Den- 
sts of this city, we would call the attention of the public 
to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire confidence may 
be reposed, to perform in an elegant manner, any opera- 
tion that may come under the cognizance of a Dentist. 


{From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Imrrovep Dentistry.—Pr. Morton, an ingenious Den- 
tist in Tremont Row, in this city, hus recently execnted 
some extraordinary specimens of dental ingenuity, which 
makes it a difficult question te decide which looks the best 
—nature’s work or his! 


{From the Recorder.} 


Our minds were directed, a short time since, to a piece 
of work constituting a whole jaw, teeth and all, in one sin- 
gle piece, being « perfect imitation, and which on being in- 
troduced into the mouth, we never should suspect any por- 
tion of the individual to be artificial. This ingenious inven- 
tion and piece of work was executed by Dr Morton. 


{From the Mail.] 


Dentat Sctence.—We saw afew days since an entire 
new set of artifficial Teeth inserted for a lady, by Dr Mor- 
ton, that defied the most critical observer to detect from 
the original. In the case above referred to, the lady expe- 
riences no difficulty whateverin mastication nor is her 
speech affected in the slightest degree. 


{From the Evening Gazette.] 


Dr. Morton has made a great improvement in mechani- 
cal dentistry. We have seena whole upper set of Teeth, 
and we consider the style and finish to be a little superior 
toany weever saw. They are inserted by a chemical 
process, 80 firmly to the jaw that several pounds weight 
may be attached to the plate and raised from the floor. 


Dentistry. We were much gratified with a visit a 
few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont 
Row. The toothless are there supplied with complete 
sets of teeth, inserted on a new principle, and sustained in 
their place by atmospheric pressure, sv firmly that several 
pounds may be raised by them without removing the plate, 
which is made, as well as the solder. of the best of gold.— 
In this way many persons have been enabled to wear teeth 
with comfort who had given up all hope of any assistance 
of this kind. 

Dr. Morton has studied the Dental art thoroughly, and 
on strictly scientific principles. He has in his possession 
the finest anatomical preparations, illustrative of the strne- 
ture, positions, gradual developements, and hecay of the 
teeth, which we have ever seen, imported from Paris, ex- 
pressly for use. 

It is highly gratifying to witness these triumphs of an art 
sO intimately connected with health and comfort. Dr. 
Morton has extensive facilities for the preparation and in- 
sertion of whole sets of teeth. [Christian Watchman. 


{From the Boston Post.} 

Dr. Morton has been particularly successful in contriving 
gold pates for the support of artificial teeth, and has given 
the most perfect sutisfaction in some recent operations of a 
very doubtful nature. 

Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold plates as 
practised by Wells & Morton, I do hereby testify, that the 
gold used in the place of solder, for uniting the plates is 
twenty carats fine. And when the plates are united in 
this manner the whole presents the same appearance jas if 
never separated. 

Cuarces T. Jackson, M. D. 

No 


Boston, Oct. 28, 1843. . 27, Somerset street. 


ay See Dr. Morton's advertisement. Having experienc 
ed the benefit of his skill in our family, we can cordially re 
commend him. [Sherbrooke (Can.) Gazette. 


The publisher of this paperpad an opportunity in wit 
nessing an operation performed by Dr. Morten, which the 
Transcript gives the following description of. (Christian 
Register. 

DirricuLt Orrratiox.—Dr. Morton has recently per- 
formed a difficult operation upon a voung lady very suc- 
cessfully. The nature of the case without going into par 
ticulars, was a Cleft Palate. The operation proved en 
tirely satisfactory to the young lady operated upon, and 
will enable her to speak and articulate distinctly. [Trans- 
cript. 


We lately had an opportunity of examining two beautiful 
whole setts of artificial teeth, which were set on gold plate 
of great purity, and soldered with gold of the same degree 
of fineness, so that no blackening or galvanic effect, or bad 
taste, can possibly result. This work we learned was done 
to order for a gentleman and his lady, who came here from 
Cuba, to avail themselves of the skill of Messrs. Wells & 
Morton. [Atlas. 


We are happy to notice a whole sett of Teeth inserted by 
Dr. Morton, the upper plate had a 4 lb weight attached to it, 
and raised from the floor, the plate remaining firm in its 
place. [Post. 


Next Wuat ?—Animal magnetism, with all its boasted 
advantages of rendering people insensible to pain, appears 
likely to be superceded by a discovery of Dr. Morton, of 
Boston. The patient becomes immediately unconscious 
and insensible to pain, thus giving an opportuniiy for the 
most difficult and otherwise painful surgical operations 
without iutecovenience. [Scientific American, New York. 


An ulcerated tooth was extracted from the mouth of an 
individual without giving him the slightest pain. He was 
put into a kind of sleep, by inhaling a portion of this prep- 
aration, the effect of which lasted about three quarters of 
a minute, jast long enough to extract the tooth. This dis 

covery is destined to make a great revolution in the arts 
of surgery and surgical dentistry. (Transcript. 


Scrcicat Oreration.—On Saturday, Dr. Hayward, re 
moved a very large tumor from the arms of a lady, who de 
elared, after she awoke from the effect of Dr. Morton’s prep 
aration, that she had not the least consciousness of having 
suffered pain, the whole ten minutes being passed awvy ina 
dream, the particulars of which she related when she arose 
from the operator's chair. Dr. Morton who is a dentist, 
has administered the same preparation to persons, previous 
to extracting a tooth, and they wake up with astonishment 
at finding the tooth gone. [Christian W atchman. 

The patient sitting in a chair, with every thing made 
ready by Dr. Warren,who extracted the tumor, inhated the 
preparation for a very brief space of time, when he fell 
into a quiet slumber, and the surgeon proceeded to extract 
thtneumor. The patient did not manifest the slighest symp 
toms of suffering, and no muscular action whatever. He 
appeared to be totally insensible of what was going on, till 
very near the closa of the operation, which was quite pro- 
tracted, when he drew along sigh. [Daily vournal. 

eop3im 


1tRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 

of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 

tion. 

‘he publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 

Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 

denomination. “The highest comnendations have been 

bestowed upon it by those by whun: it has been examin- 

e:!, and who are qualified to judg« of its value. 

As an evidence of the estimation 1 which the ¢ Chris- 

tian Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 

Loewing: 

1 Hetract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 








idge: | 

I have looked through the look with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee vi the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
‘wauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that arenew to me, and—what 
hould hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
. est tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
:veat gogd taste, and witn a ‘udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacrec voetry for every oc- 
eusion and subject. ‘The number of nyimns is large, but 
\ think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
‘wor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches: — 


Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. a do, Barnstable, Mass. 
,apel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
, Pomfret, Vt. 
- » Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N, H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Chaj el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston, 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Moun: Pleasant Congregational Church, a 
Societivs about furnishing themselves with mn 
Books, we requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
nl4 118 Washington st 


OUNTFORD’S CHRISTIANITY. Christian- 
ity the Deliverance of the Soul and its Life, by 
William Mountford, M. A 
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~ NEW GOODS. 


DANIELL & C@O., 
201 Washington Street, 


AVING received our Fall supply of New Goons, 

ic to 
rand 
better than at any previous season, and which will be 
ge ourselves to al- 
ways sell any article in our line as low as it can be 


we would invite our customers and the publ 
call and examine our assortment, which is large 


sold at very low prices, and we 


found in the city. 
DRESS SILKS. 


We have a beautiful assortment of Rich CoLtorEeD 


S1LKs for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 


Brack Sixxs, for Dresses and Mantillas, of the 


best color and finish. 
Buve Brack S11ks that are warranted not to spot. 
CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 
And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
; LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 
n our Sh i i 
ian ce nt cvs te 
THIBET CLOTHS 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 

These Arya are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted equal to any others in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported Prin for us. 

EMBOSSED 


PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 


Our usual full supply of every kind of Li ends 
wanted for family ms sid ry Kind of Linen 


CLOAK GOODS, 
Of all the new styles, particularly PLaips, in great va- 
riety. 
MOURNING GOODS. 


Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 


M 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 


In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
terns. 

We have spared no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 


is&oseop3m 
BATES’ PATENT 


Sliding Top Chamber Shower Bath 


HE subscriber respectfully informs the public that 
T he continues to manufacture and has on hand a 
large assortment of the above celebrated CHAMBER 
SHOWER BATHS; he will finish them to suit the 
taste of the purchaser. From numerous recommenda- 
tions, the following are selected: 

{From Dr John C. Warren, Hersey Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery in Harvard University.] 

At the request of Mr Bates, I have examined his 
Chamber Shower Bath. Ita s tome to be the 
most convenient portable shower bath Iam acquainted 
with, for ii is light, neat, and worked with very little 
trouble. This is an improvement which I am very glad 
to see, because 1 consider the external application of 


010 





cold water to be a practice highly useful, and even im- | 


portant to most individuals. 

The daily washing of the body serves to remove the 
cuticle which is constantly forming on the surface of the 
skin, and thus purifies it, and leaves its pores open for 
the discharge of those fluids which the preservation of 
health requires. Another great advantage is, that the 
sudden application of cold water in this mode to the 
suface of the body produces #bracing effect on the in- 
ternal organs, particelarly those of digestion. 





ie oe 


WATER MAW’s 


. ’ ‘ . 
Kitchen Furn'shing Rooms, 
No. 83 § 85 Cornhill, 6 § & Brattle, and 73 Court Streets 
§G- The place for all on the eve of Housekeeping to 
— ~ reeled egy ving hy the Kitchen De 
ment, wices, “11 the best amp eg 


to facilitate in m::ki adie ici 
The following seasonable ay ‘Nelea a be fond as above: 
BOSTUN BAUHING PAN: 


—AnD— 
PATENT PNUUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 











Johnson’s Patent Crea n Freezers : 
Refrigerators, best qua'ity ; , 
Wire Dish Covers ; 

Meat Safes, &c., &c 


oa 
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REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNs.— 
T Newty SrereoryreD EDITION. The sub. 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, ‘now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination, have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
“~ mg sg eens has been made. 

ave a blished another Edition ini 
in sidition to the "ites embraced in retiremcsiey 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary ny ne 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rey R. C, Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
ye are rn ee y were made. 

is jev 1s arran at wi 
views of the numerous friends of this po alngead soe 
tion who were desirous* that it should embrace man 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st. 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rey. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey ;) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich Sherburne,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, ‘Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. I; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS & PALMER, 
024 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca~ 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
aceess to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 





The introduction of these baths into public hotels 
would be, in my humble opinion, ene of the greatest 
additions to the comfort of travellers, and their general 
use in private families would add much to_the health of 
our whole population. Joun C. WARREN. 

Boston, April 2, 1845. 





{From Dr. Geo. Hayward, Professor of the principles 
of Clinical Sargery in Harvard University. 
Sir,—Having seen in operation, and examined the 
Chamber Shower Bath of Mr Bates, I take great pleas- 
ure in .expressing my approbation of it. Frequent 
bathing is so necessary to health and comfort, that | am 
glad an apparatus has been constructed by which a per- 
son can take a shower bath in his own chamber with 
very little inconvenience. The bath of Mr Bates I 
think well adapted to the end proposed, and hope it will 
come into extensive use. Gro. HAYWARD. 
Boston, April 7, 1845. 


[From Dr. J. W. F. Lane.] 


Boston, March 1, 1845. 

The functions of the digestive apparatus and of the 
skin are so intimately conneeted, that the distr ance 
of the former frequently results solely from i.apediments 
to the due discharge of the duties of *.e latter. From 
inattention to cleanliness of the vuole surface of the 
body, and from a want of more frequent general abln- 
tion, the minute pores of the skin become blocked up, 
so that the proper evaporm ivn can no longer take place. 
To obviate these difficu''ies, and the diseases originat- 
ing from them, no mesure is perhaps so well adapted 
as the shower bath, »»operly regulated. 

The patent Bath sf Mr Bates, manufactured by L. V. 
Badger, is an article not only well adapted to all the 
cleanly purposes «1! the body, but so combines neatness 
and elegance as io be an ornament to any chamber.— 
The day cannot ve far distant, when it will be deemed 
as essential to ‘urnish the dressing room with one of 
these, as it formerly was with the wash-hasin, and the 
advantages to the health resulting from the change, will 
soon make themselves apparent. 

J. W. F. Lave, M. D. 





[From the Hon Harrison Gray Otis, Boston.] 

Mr. L. V. Ba:iger: Sir,—In reply to your note, I am 
quite ready to say, that I have used your Vapor Lamp, 
in connection with chair and curtain, which was orig- 
inally furnished witn a spirit-burner, and that I prefer 
yours altogether, as it way be placed at a distance from 
the other apparatus witn perfect safety. 

1 am respecttu.ty yours, &c. 
H. G, Or. 


[From H. G. O. Colby, Judge C. C, P., New Bedford.] 


Mr L. V. Badger: Sir,—I have used one of your 
Patent Shower Baths for nearly a year, and take much 
pleasure in recommending it to the pubic. After I had 
given ita fair trial, I was so impressed w ‘th its useful- 
ness, that I took special pains to speak of it -¢ persons 
of my acquaintance, many of whom have purch:sed the 
article, and recommend it in the highest terms. My 
family would be willing to part with many artices, 
which are commonly considered of prime necessity, 
rather than relinquish their shower bath. If every 
householder could be induced to purchase one, we should 
hear less of those terrible pulmonary complaints, which 
are the scourge of New England. : 





The following gentlemen have the Bath in use in their 
families: ‘ 

Hon Peleg Sprague, Judge U. S. Court. 

Hon Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice S. J. Court. 

Hon Robert C. Winthrop, Member of Congress. 

Hon John Quincy Adams, do do. 

Hon Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston. 

Rev Francis Parkman, Boston. 

Professor Felton, Harvard College. 

Dr John C. Warren, Boston. 

Dr Winslow Lewis, Jr. do, : 

Dr John Homans, do. J 

Dr J. W. F. Lane, do. 

Professor Greenleaf, Harvard College. 

Charles Sumner, Esq., Boston. 

Dr Wigglesworth, do. 

Dr G. il. Lodge, do. 

Rev John Pierpont, do. 

Rev Samuel Barret, do. 

Lucius M. Sargent, Roxbury. 





Also, Badger’s Vapor Apparatus, to be used with or 
withaut the Shower PBath, Bathing Tubs and Pans; 
Roman Hip or Sitz Baths; Leg, Head, Feet, Arm an 
Elbow Bathing Vessels; Foot Tubs and Pneumatic 
Baths; Hair Mittens and Rubbers; Bathing Caps, Xc. 
&e. L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress st. 

ag29 3m 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 
THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 

the cause of Christianity in its most 
EB “tes pein oer not and rational form. Pub- 
i fialo, N. Y., and conducted 
lished ot Bufo iy, L. 8. EVERETT. 

Terms.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 

will be, invariably, Two Dollars 1F mef in advance; to 





which twenty-five cents will be for every three 
months delay. a8 
ANTED, to supply files, a few copies of the 


Christian Register of June 6th. Subscribers 

who have “ste bdo that pred will do the 
lisher a favor ing it » or otherwise. 

a cou to ‘Christian He Bekiy Seg jyll : 





OARDING SCHOOL.—SANDWICH COLLE- 
GIATE INSTITUTE, The Fall Quarter will 
on Monday, the 5th of October, under the continued 

charge of Mr. ices: Applicatione for admission, 
be made as early #s practicable. N 








vol, 
Just published and for sale by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington st. isBt n2l 





For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Wash- 
ington, opposite Schoo] st. 3t n28 


; Bg. agen ORGANS. 


attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 

Particular information may be obtained " addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 








EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
IN ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitiord, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent conuribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of all es It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single numj 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 _is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 





ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C. 8. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. ‘ 
Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 
The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 
They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev I’. B. Fox. 
Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 
C, &.N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. The Sunday School Singing Book, 
E. L. White, 3d edition. The Ministry of Christ, 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 2 
{Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 
my2 is6tostf 





HE BOSTON ALMANAC, for 1847, by 8. N. 
Dickinson, will be published at an early day in 
December. The Directory to the Business Peop of 
Boston, will be thoroughly prepared, and inserted at 
greater lergth than usual. As the business of the cit 
increases, this department of our Almanac ws with 
it. Inthe number now coming out, there will be a se- 
ries of DIAGRAMS representing the various RAIL- 
ROADS diverging from Boston, with historical sketch- 
es of each. These diagrams or maps have been pre- 
pared at some considerable expense, and will, together 
with the Business Directory, form the principal fea- 
tures to the Almanac for 1847. The usual quantity of 
Miscellaneous Matter will be found in its pages. | 
covers will be illuminated with some choice specimens 
of Printing, and the fine large Map of Boston, will be 
bound up in the volume. 
Orders may be sent to Mr B. B. MUSSEY, 29 
Cornhill, and to Mr THOMAS GROOM, 82 State st., 
or to the Proprietor, 8. N. Dickinson, 52 Washing- 
ton street. 2wisdos o31 





bout hasing Organ i 
iedeieeee, @ Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 


a on ts are so complete that we can finish 


‘Id instruments of any size at the shortest notice) 
Ban them equal to the dest which can be produ, 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 


ld refer to the large Organ lately built by us 
in vig Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem. street. 


Professional reference of the first 3 
Oo ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 


UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 

—For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS; 
—BY— 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
GRANITE BUILDING, 
No 184 Washington, opposite Schoo! er ae 
my23 














The History and Geo- 


eet rig A j Valley; to which is ap- 
graphy ree ny of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole Recollec- 
edition; "Timothy F eam oes oni Valley ” 
second t Ten Years in ississippi \ 
tions of ie lit the office of the Christian, Regi Pa 
Water street. sine 








s. Publisher of the 
BEEN yO phos ge hand Gauxwyoou's 


Christian er i 
in all styles of furnished by the pub- 
Faizs, kad at el four quit e would be + 
ooo hah ans eee 
ph and the volumes lett ed for a ad 








Sandwich, Mass. Sept. 9, 1846.  4wis 319 


ae 


Societies or —,, = 
s are invited to call at 


intian Register Office, No 1h Water st. a5 
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